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St. John’s Preparatory Seminary and Little Flower Memorial Building at Graymoor 


Vocations to the Religious Lite 


Boys and young men aspiring to the Priesthood are invited to join the Socicty of the Atone- 
ment. St. John’s Preparatory Seminary, Graymoor, opens again in September. Accommodations 
are limited. Aspirants should make application at once in order to secure admission. Poverty 
is no obstacle. Somehow God will provide. 

Address: Very Rev. Father Samuel, S. A., Rector, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


LAY BROTHER ASPIRANTS 


As for Lay Brothers, we have two kinds at Graymoor. Those who take simple vows for life, 
and Tertiary Brothers, who take no vows and are at liberty to return to the world at any time. 
The latter wear a habit and live under rule while at the Monastery, just like the Lay Brothers 
under vows. The Tertiary Brothers usually are older men, who enter the Community beyond the 
age of forty. The Lay Brothers constitute a very important and happy part of our Religious 
Family and as Saint Francis said of Brother Juniper, we would like to have a whole forest of 
them. Lay Brother aspirants may apply for admission to the Congregation of the Friars of the 
Atonement (Third Order Regular of St. Francis) at any time. Address: The Very Rev. Father 
General, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


VOLUNTEER FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE AS A 
SISTER OF THE ATONEMENT 


Archbishops and Bishops are calling urgently for more Sisters of the Atonement to labor in 
their Dioceses. Who will recognize in this Call of the Chief Shepherds the Call of Jesus Christ 
Himself and respond to that Call as did Simon, Andrew, James and John and the holy women 
of the Gospel? Those who have ears to hear and the will to hearken should write to Reverend 
Mother Monica Francis, S. A., St. Francis Convent, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
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By RICHARD FLETCHER, T.O.S.F. 


HATEVER may be the political and economic 
outcome of the gigantic World War II the 
spiritual reactions of the beleaguered British 

are clearly discernible, amid the blaze of gun-fire and 
the conflagrations of the capital—London. 

Everyone's life is undergoing a complete reversal 
and the design of British tradition is changing from 
day to day like the shifting pictures through a kaleido- 
scope. Pauper sleeps in Palace, Dowagers doze in 
chilly shelters, Manor Houses are thronged with the 
children of the workers and professional men used to 
luxury now share the communal discomfort and dwell 
in the offices. This external 


sudden, dramati 


basements of their 


revolution of a great people and 


universal—is acc an inner upheaval of the 
hildren of England, Scot'and, Wales 


and Northern Ireland, certain to change radically 


ompanied by 
men, women and 
the 
future course of their history. 

soul-conscious” and therefore 
most of them are seeking God’s truth and His 
tion amid the 


The British today are “ 
onsola- 
destruction and perils of their bombed 
cities and towns. 

In the carefree days of peace and prosperity, the 
of a vast Empire followed 
the pleasant routine of work, sport and recreation in 
their traditional, cheerful way. 


majority of these citizens 


“Live and Let Live,” 
was the slogan of these good-tempered folk, to whom 
kindness and sympathy were second nature, just as 
envy and malice were unknown. It is also true, that 
the hold of religion on these forty-five millions oi 
human beings was slackening. 

Scarcely two years ago in London the Free Thinkers’ 
Congress was allowed to function for five unhallowed 
days and no voice was strong enough to thwart this 
challenge to Divine Authority. 

Quickly thereafter ensued Munich—a year’s grace— 
the invasion of Poland—war and the mass bombing 
of the British And the awakening from the 
sleep of security has caused these people to ask: ‘““What 
is it all about?” ‘Is death, rained from the skies by 
a wanton enemy, a chastisement for neglect and indif- 
ference?” ‘Are the disruption of happy homes and 
the mortal sacrifices of loved ones the high cost of 
complacency?” Such penitential queries lead to the 
realization that the colossal effort of defence and attack 
now exerted throughout the Empire must coincide with 
a supernatural Force, for years overlooked. 





Isles. 


There 


have been days of national prayer, appointed by the 
King, and doubtless solace was found in obeying the 
Sovereign, by his subjects who pleaded in cathedral, 
church, chapel and synagogue for God’s mercy and a 
victorious peace. But, far too many found this exercise 
unaccustomed and large groups had fed for years on 
the teachings of those arch-atheists, Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells. To others it was clear that one day of 
prayer was less effective than every day of prayer, so 
again was the spiritual pulse of a people quickened. 
Great Britain comprises many religions and sects. The 
Anglican Church has many off-shoots, too numerous to 
enumerate. The Roman Catholics are only ten per 
sent, but by their unity and activity possess an influ- 
ence far greater than their numerical strength. They 
are bravely led and well organized. 

With contacts made easier the Catholic layman has 
the opportunity to communicate to his neighbor his 
faith and to demonstrate his In public shelters 
the Catholic crosses himself and prays, a gesture, which 
his companions in suspense are certain to notice and 
perhaps respect. 


creed. 


And when night wears on and raiders 
drone as they drop their whizzing bombs, conversa- 
tions are apt to turn toward the eternal verities and the 
future On these frequent occasions the Catholic 
laity speak and act for the faith, to the enlighten- 
ment of those outside the Universal Church. The 
apostolate of the Air Raid Shelters leads to the wide- 
spread conversions which the priests report. This 
inclination towards the Church of Rome is made pos- 
sible by a lessening of the prejudice and suspicion, in- 
culcated by the Reformation, and thus sectarian dif- 
ferences are forgotten. 


life. 


Cardinal Hinsley has risen magnificently to the 
responsibility of his exalted position. His broadcasts 
are most popular with the masses and his Yorkshire 
sincerity and Christian resolution have acted like a 
tonic on his audience. After the King and Queen and 
Mr. Churchill, His Eminence is regarded as one of the 
great national fountains of inspiration. No less vigor- 
ous and confident and hard working are the prelates, 
priests, monks and nuns, whose deeds are dedicated to 
the public good during these crucial times. The after- 


math of this war will reveal most undoubtedly that the 
Catholics of Great Britain have surely “pulled their 
weight” and have merited their emancipation, granted 
a century ago. 


















HE confiscatory and oppressive measures which 
the Nazi Government has directed against the 
Catholic Church and its institutions in Germany 

and other countries under Nazi occupation, has drawn 
1 bitter protest from the German Catholic Hierarchy 
under the lead of Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich. 

Using the war as a pretext, Nazi officials have 
closed many major and minor seminaries. Numerous 
Catholic colleges and academies have been subjected 
to the same treatment. In some instances, where the 
olleges and academies were not closed by direct 
action, they were subjected to uses and placed in con- 
jitions so incompatible with the 
principles of Christian education 
that the school authorities them- 
selves could do nothing but dis- 
ontinue classes. 

World-famous abbeys and a 
very large number of religious 
institutions—both the monasteries 
of priests and the convents of Sis- 
ters—have been confiscated, to- 
gether with all their appurte- 
nances. The communities of reli- 
gious men and of religious women 
were dispersed. 

Over and above all these repres- 
sive measures on the part of of- 
ficials themselves, ecclesiastical 
properties have been subjected to 
acts of vandalism without the 
authorities making any attempt to 
apprehend or to punish the guilty 
parties. In the press and in vir- 
tually every organ of publicity, 
grave insults are leveled against 
religion, against the person of the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself, against the Catholic Church 
in general, and the Catholic clergy in particular, with- 
out an opportunity being given to Catholics to defend 
themselves. 

While reports from reliable sources abroad indicate 
that the complaint of the Archbishops and Bishops in 
Germany against this diabolic persecution has been 
made known to their Catholic faithful, the government 
has seen to it that no text of the statement by the Hier- 
archy should find its way to the outside world. From 
time to time, however, piece-meal reports have come 
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Cardinal Von Faulhaber 
Archbishop of Munich 


out of Germany indicating that all was not well for the 
Church under Nazi rule, and has finally forced the 
strong protest from the members of the Hierarchy, 
regardless of the dire consequences which such inde- 
pendence of thought and action usually bring from the 
brutal forces in power. 

The protest of the Catholic authorities against the 
persecutions was overshadowed in public attention 
throughout the world by the announcement of the 
beginning of hostilities between the Nazis and the 
Russian Soviets. Informed Catholic opinion long ago 
recognized the inevitability of such a conflict, because 
Nazism and Communism are close affinities and both 
are determined enemies of the 
Church of Christ. “Nazism and 
Communism,” says Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, “have much 
more in common than either 
of them will admit. Therefore, 
the campaign between them is to 
all intents and purposes a civil 
war, to be conducted no doubt 
with those accompaniments of 
lying, torture and barbarism with 
which both are so familiar.”’ 

In plain everyday English, the 
Nazi-Soviet conflict is but a case 
of two thieves falling out over a 
division of the loot—in this case, 
power and material plunder. 

Catholic papers, discussing the 
new turn of events brought about 
by the Nazi attack on Russia, 
stress the necessity of avoiding an 
alliance with Stalin. The Register 
of Denver, warns that “because 
Russia accidentally finds itself on 
the side of the democracies, we can be assured that 
there will be a rebirth of Communistic propaganda in 
the United States. It will probably be worse than ever 
and will encounter much tolerance. Some people will 
easily forget that both Hitler and Stalin have the same 
aim — world conquest, with a crushing of all de- 
mocracy.” In the same vein the Columbus Register, 
Columbus, Ohio, pertinently points out that “this is 
not the time to allow ourselves to be cajoled into being 
happy bedfellows of the Communists; nor is it time to 
permit ourselves to listen to the fervid oratory of 
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those who would have 
us believe that Hitler 
is waging a holy war 
against Communism. 
Repeatedly we have 
received word from 
the Vatican that the 
Church is persecuted 
in both Germany and 
Russia. There has 
been no sudden con- 
version of Nazism or 
Communism.” 

Hitler and his Nazi 
cohorts are not one 
whit different in de- 
gree or kind from 
Stalin and his Com- 
munist comrades. Both are opposed to human liberty 
and have the same object in view, namely, the destruc- 
tion of Christian ideals and their replacement by a 
pagan form of philosophy which would deify the state 
as the be-all and end-all of man’s existence. Both seek 
the domination of Europe, if not of the world, and both 
are the arch-enemies of God—who have fallen out over 
the spoils from the looting of stricken Europe and are 
now at each other’s throat in a life and death struggle. 
We may, perhaps, as William C. Bullitt, our former 
Ambassador to Soviet Russia, remarked in Montreal 
recently, “rejoice that Satan (Stalin) and Lucifer 
(Hitler) are fighting each other, but we ought not to be 
sentimental enough to believe that either will ever help 
to establish a peace of Christian freedom.” 

The vociferous propagandists who have been call- 
ing our country to involvement in the European 
blood-bath in what they term the “sacred cause of 
Christian civilization and democracy” may well study 
and take to heart the statement made a few weeks ago 
by the Bishop of Cremona, Italy, Most Rev. Dr. Caz- 
zani. He sets forth in plain and trenchant language the 
root cause of the present conflict as having its source 
not for the preservation of Democracy and Christian 
ideals, but in divine retribution for the sins of the 
world which he characterizes as “‘the five idolatries”’: 

“The first idolatry is that of material wealth, which 
has monopolized the discoveries of science, mechanical 
and technical arts, industrial, commercial and financial 
organization for the multiplication of material acqui- 
sitions. To the intensification of production the laws 
of God, the rights of the soul, the higher moral values 
of humanity, the natural claims of the family, the sanc- 
tity of holy days, the essential practice of religion and 
the Christian education of the masses have been sacri- 
ficed. The punishment: a devastating war that costs 
billions, that sends material wealth to the bottom of 
the sea or sends it up in fire and smoke, lays cities flat 
and blasts their buildings to atoms, has swooped on 
rich and poor alike. 


Stalin 





“The second idola- 
try is that of the flesh, 
which proclaims the 
rehabilitation of the 
body and propaganda 
cult in defiance of the 
laws of modesty and 
Christian mortifica- 
tion. Forms and 
methods of sensual 
enjoyment are multi- 
plied, and the practice 
of abstinence, fast and 
penance is ridiculed. 
The body is exhibited 

Hitler in indecent fashions, 
obscene _ theatricals, 
shameless seduction 

and prostitution; physical education is promoted at 
the expense of intellectual, moral and religious cul- 
ture. The punishment: human bodies by the millions, 
not only of soldiers, but of peaceful citizens, innocent 





children and defenseless women lie mangled in the 
trail of war; hunger, cold, privations of the very neces- 
saries of life, torture for those whom death has 
spared. 

“The third idolatry, inspired by the idolatries of 
wealth and the flesh, is that which prompts the rich 
to cheat nature and by artificial sterilization to free 
conjugal life of its creative responsibility. The 
punishment: the few sons you consented to have are 
being slaughtered by the scourge of war. 

“The fourth idolatry, arising from the discoveries 
and applications of science, is that of human pride ar- 
rogating to itself the honor due to God. Remember the 
blasphemous parody of the poet (d’Annunzio) who, 
profaning sacred symbols and forms for the service of 
atheistic paganism, exclaimed the first years of this 
century in one of the theatres of Bologna, in praise of 
the first successes of aviation: ‘Glory be to man in the 
highest of Heaven, now that he is the lord of the 
universe.’ The punishment: All the glorious dis- 
coveries and applications of science have revolted 
against man in this war by spreading devastation, 
disaster, destruction, even among the civil population, 
so that the humblest exclaim ‘Would to God that 
science had never been invented!’ 

“And the fifth idolatry is that of freedom, from 
the free examination of the Reformation to the free 
thought of science, the free rights of the French 
Revolution, Liberalism, individualism and- anarchy. 
How many moral laws, how many~social ties have 
been broken, how many misdeeds have been com- 
mitted in the name of freedom! The punishment: the 
most liberal and democratic regimes feel called upon, 
in imitation of the Soviets, to put fetters on man’s 
individual freedom and upon the nation’s political 
liberties.” 
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United States have signed petitions for the 

beatification of Kateri Tekakwitha, the “Lily of 
the Mohawks.” The signers are chieftains, governors, 
sachems, councils, tribal members and children in 
schools. There are 2,744 signatures from the United 
States and 2,355 from Canada. Some of the writing 
is in sign language and Indian characters. A few of 
the petitions are ornamented with Indian pigments and, 
in some instances, they are attested by fingerprints. 


[united sia Indian tribes in Canada and the 


* * * * 


Jirmino Alvarez, a Spanish Red who was chief of 
a squad of statue burners and who personally poured 
petrol over the celebrated statue of Christ Crucified 
in Cartagena, has suffered the same fate. 

He was standing near a petrol lorry in Chile, where 
he was in exile, when one of the barrels fell near him. 
It burst open and enveloped him in flames. He died 
in the hospital from his injuries. 

* * * &* 

A new government decree by Portugal forbids of- 
ficers in the armed forces of the country to marry 
jivorced women. Portugal is doing everything it can 
to prevent the spread of divorce in that country. In the 
year 1939 divorces numbered 788 in a population of 
7,500,000. Marriages in the same year were 48,536. 

* * a 

The Massachusetts Women’s Club, like many 
another similar organization, has placed itself on 
record as absolutely against the suggestion of Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt that women and girls be regi- 
mented. In taking their stand on this question the 
-lubwomen said in part: 

“With seventy-two per cent of American children 
receiving no religious education whatever, the United 
States is in danger of becoming a pagan nation. Restor- 
ing belief in religion to home and to school will do far 
more to effect national security than the mere allot- 
ment of huge sums for panic defense and camps in 
which mature women are supposed, according to your 
plan, to work and play. If they are provided in child- 
hood with a sound American education in accordance 
with the Constitution of the United States, they will, 
upon maturity, be able to meet life and all its problems 
with an adult understanding and responsibility. You 
say that the women of the pioneer days stood side by 
side with their husbands and shared every hardship. 
We reply that the pioneers practised unselfish coopera- 


News P aragraphs of hewerest 


tion. The men cleared the virgin wilderness and 
fought human savages and wild beasts. The women 
cared for the needs of these warriors. They took 
seriously the vows of Holy Matrimony. They bore 
children upon whom they looked as great blessings 
from heaven, and reared them so that they conducted 
themselves in later life according to the beliefs of our 
strong founding fathers. They made their home the 
altar where Americans sacrificed, with coming genera- 
tions in mind.” 
a a « - 

According to the Year Book of American Churches 
for 1941, edited by the Rev. Dr. Benson Landis under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the Catholic Church, with an enroll- 
ment of 21,284,455 in 1940, continued to lead the 
nation’s 250 religious bodies in membership. 

The report shows 64,501,594 church members in the 
United States during the past year, representing 49 
per cent of the nation’s population. Thirty-three per 
cent of the total church members, and 16 per cent of 
the entire population, of this country are Catholic. 
Second to the Catholic Church in enrollment is the 
Methodist Church with 7,377,597 members, and the 
total of all Protestant bodies is 36,103,984. 


* * * 


Word was received in this country early last month 
that Sister Francoise Therese, the former Leonie 
Martin, sister of St. Therese of the Child Jesus, had 
died at Caen, in Normandy, at the age of 78. She 
was a Visitation nun and the only daughter of the 
family who did not enter the Carmel at Lisieux. The 
eldest of the family, Marie, who became Sister Marie 
ie Sacre Coeur, died in January, 1940. Two sisters 
survive: Mother Agnes de Jesus, Prioress of the 
Carmel, and Sister Genevieve de la Ste. Face et de la 
Ste. Therese. 

* x + ‘ 

Speaking before a committee on labor in the House 
of Representatives in Washington early last month, 
Father Raymond McGowan, associate director of the 
Department of Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, warned that the United States 
will have tremendous unemployment when the half, or 
less, given over to defense is released to civilian needs. 

“Tronically we shall then, unless we plan now,” he 
declared, ‘“‘prove ourselves capable only of employing 
the people and producing a full supply of goods when 
foreign war threatens but incapable of peace-time 
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organization for the peace-time welfare of all the 
people. That will be the most tragic fate that America 
could meet.” 


* * * * 


The mortal remains of the revered servant of God, 
Brother Edmund Ignatius Rice, founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Irish Christian Brothers, were recently 
translated from the little community cemetery near the 
old Church of the Most Holy Trinity at Ballybricken, 
Waterford, Ireland, where they 
had lain for 97 years, and re- 
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is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, joy. 

“O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much 
seek to be consoled as to console; to be understood, as 
to understand; to be loved, as to love; for it is in giving 
that we receive; it is in pardoning that we are par- 
doned, and it is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life.” 


* * * € 


In an editorial commenting on the address of the 
Holy Father to the Eucharistic 





interred in a new memorial 
chapel erected on Mount Sion 
Hill, Waterford. 


+ . * 
Three Jesuit priests, the 
youngest members of a Chicago 
family of twelve, who entered 
the Society of Jesus at approxi- 
mately the same time, officiated 
on July 27th at a Solemn Mass 
at the Church of the Holy 
Family, Chicago, marking their 
fiftieth anniversary in religion. 
All three are still active in their 
work as priests. 

They are the Rev. Francis S. 
Breen, S.J., of Holy Family 
Church, known for his ministry 
among the Italians of Chicago; 
the Rev. Paul M. Breen, S.J., 
treasurer of Loyola University, 
and Rev. Aloysius A. Breen, 
S.J., treasurer of Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Bd x * + 





Congress in St. Paul a few 
weeks ago, in which he referred 
to the forces of black paganism 
now abroad in the world, the 
New York Sun says: 


“No research into the recon- 
dite is necessary for an inter- 
pretation of what Pope Pius 
XII meant in his address to the 
Eucharistic Congress when he 
referred to a “current of black 
paganism” which is 
hrough the world. The pagan- 
ism of our times, like the pagan- 
ism of all previous times, flows 
out of a general denial of all 
obligations save those of self- 
advantage. 


coursing 


It is negation of all 
the moralities commonly spoken 
of as Christian. It has as many 
false gods as there are lusts to 
be satiated. It has no place for 
the but room 
and to spare for every super- 
stition that holds out hope of 
temporary appeasement for the 
baser appetites. For faith it 


eternal verities, 








The President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Albert W. Hawk, is credited 
with promoting a novel, and 
certainly a most praiseworthy 
crusade, in the interest of in- 
dustrial peace. In his efforts 


historic Mission 


San Antonio, Texas. 


ancient Mission at 


for the improvement of em- recently dedicated as 
ploye-employer relations Mr. 
Hawk, an Episcopalian, has 
been distributing for many 


years among his many friends 
and acquaintances and to every 
one of the hundreds in his employ, cards on which 
is printed the prayer of Saint Francis of Assisi. It 
follows: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Your peace; where 
there is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is discord, union; where there is 
doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where there 


A picture of the famous Rose window in the 
San Jose y San 
The ravages of centuries 
have been erased and the calendar has been 
turned back more than 200 years, so to speak, 
in Texas as a result of the restoration of the 
San 
a national historic 
following its restoration through the combined 
efforts of the United States Department of the 
Interior, the State Parks Board of Texas and 
the Catholic Archdiocesan authorities. 


substitutes unfaith; for troth- 
keeping it substitutes troth- 
breaking; for self-denial it 
substitutes self-indulgence; for 
honor it substitutes infamy. At 
its center is the cult of the 
strong man; its principal dogma 
is that might invariably makes 
right. It holds that neither the 
state nor the individual man is 
bound to keep any pledge when- 
ever it or he finds the keeping 
no longer expedient. Lying, 
dissimulation and treachery are its principal arts, in- 
justice is its chief characteristic, tyranny and oppres- 
sion are the keepers of its gates. The Pope was right 
to speak of this black paganism as a current. Wher- 
ever in human history it has attained to the stage of 
flood, it has left behind it nothing but bleakness and 
devastation and despair.” 


Miguel, at 


Antonio, which was 


site 
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MARY WARD, MOTHER FOUNDRESS OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


“Unless the grain of wheat fall- 
ing into the ground die, itself re- 
maineth alone. But if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit’—(Saint 
John xii, 24-25). 


HE life of Mary Ward is an 
T apt illustration of the text 

just quoted. It was a life 
full of energy, enterprise and de- 
voted endeavor. It was inspired by 
an overmastering purpose. It 
ichieved for a time very striking 
results. Yet at its end, all was 
jestruction and ruin. The society 


of devoted women which Mary 
Ward had founded and organized 
was suppressed by the highest 


authority in the Church, the Pope 
himself. If some of her com- 
munities, so laboriously formed and 
lirected, lived on after this sup- 
pression, it was an unofficial sur- 
ival, tolerated but not recognized 
by authority. When Mary Ward 
lied, to be buried in an obscure 
Yorkshire churchyard, her life's 
work lay in ruins and all her high 








endeavor appeared to have ended 
in utter failure. Her beloved Insti- 
tute had fallen to the ground and 
was dead. 

But out of that apparent death 
there came rich life and abundant 
fruit. Her work was not in vain. 
The inspiration of her life was not 
forgotten. Her daughters carried 
on the tasks she had set them. And, 
some sixty years after her sacrificial 
death, the Institute received formal 
papal recognition. From that year 
(1703) to the present, it has gone 
from strength to strength. It has its 
houses now over the whole world. 
The seed has borne full fruit. 

Mary Ward was born in York- 


By DOM JUSTIN McCANN, O.S.B. 





Editor’s Note: When our be- 
loved Founder, Very Reverend 
Father Paul James Francis, S.A., 
was in Rome in the spring of 1936, 
he became acquainted with two of 
the religious daughters of Mother 
Mary Ward, Foundress of the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the year 1606. He was 
not only deeply impressed, but 
greatly edified by the story of the 
life and work of this valiant 
woman and put forth in the pages 
of The Lamp a plea for assistance 
for her spiritual daughters who 
were seeking at that time to estab- 
lish a new convent in Rome. Fol- 
lowing his lamented death last 
year, we found in his editorial 
files this story of Mary Ward 
which he had evidently intended 
when opportunity offered to share 
with our readers because it is an 
epic of the “triumph of failure”’— 
of one who was a pioneer in the 
field of educational, charitable and 
missionary activity. It was written 
by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., 
and appeared in The Catholic 
Gazette, (London). 











shire of one of those old Catholic 
families that suffered so much, and 
did so much, for the Faith in the 
difficult times of persecution. 
Harried by fines and imprisonment, 
they held on staunchly to the old 
faith, and gave their sons and 
daughters gladly to its service. 
Their houses sheltered the mission- 
ary priests and provided them with 
centers for their devoted work. 
They were centers also of a deep 
Catholic piety, ruled and governed 
by religious zeal. Mary grew to 
womanhood in the devout practice 


of her faith and in constant touch 
with those who were struggling and 
suffering for it. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that she presently de- 
veloped a deep desire to take her 
part in the conflict. She was a high- 
spirited girl, of great beauty and 
vivacity of character. Her hand 
was sought in marriage by a noble 
suitor; her relations, and even her 
confessor, pressed her to accept 
him, for the good of the Catholic 
cause; but this strong persuasion 
did not prevail against the convic- 
tion that had come to her, in her 
intimate communings with God in 
prayer, that she was to give her life 
to a very different vocation. Her 
will prevailed and Mary left Eng- 
land for France, at the age of 21, 
to embark upon her life’s work. 
What was the nature of that 
work? It did not become clear to 
her at once. She began by being 
an out-sister for a year to a convent 
of Poor Clares. Then she herself, 
with her own patrimony, founded 
another such convent, for English- 
women, a foundation which still 
survives. She tried her own voca- 
tion in that life, but a short trial 
sufficed to show that it was not for 
her. She returned in 1609 to Lon- 
don, and gradually, as if by acci- 
dent, discovered her true work. She 
found that she could live a devoted, 
religious life in the midst of the 
world, without the nun’s dress and 
without the nun’s enclosure. Those 
things, in fact, were impossible in 
the England of that day, yet the 
work she could do was desperately 
needed. She moved freeiy amid 
London society, comforting and 
strengthening faithful Catholics, 
succouring and _ instructing the 
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weak, reclaiming the fallen. There 
were, too, young Catholic girls to 
be educated. And there were 
prisons to be visited. Mary’s zeal 
drew others to follow her, and she 
herself was presently the acknowl- 
edged leader of a band of devoted 
women. She conceived the idea of 
forming them into an Institute. She 
contemplated nothing less than an 
Order for women parallel to the 
great Society of Jesus, ruled by 
very similar constitutions and en- 
dowed with the very same freedom 
of movement and the same ready 
adaptability to varying circum- 
stances. Such was her bold con- 
ception. It was a daring and novel 
plan—for women—too daring and 
too novel to be realized. Her whole 
subsequent history is the history of 
an unavailing effort to bring this 
plan to realization. 

For Mary Ward, in her enthusi- 
asm and devoted zeal, gave little 
thought to the obstacles that lay in 
her path. Yet these obstacles were 
serious enough. The Church was 
prepared to give such freedom as 
she asked to priests, but not to 
women. The Council of Trent had 
only just been busy, in the interests 
of reform, in insisting on strict en- 
closure; and Mary wished to dis- 
pense with enclosure. The Council 
wished all convents to be subject 
to the control and visitation of the 
diocesan bishops; and Mary wished 
her houses to be subject only to 
the Holy See. She wished, more- 
over, to dispense with the religious 
habit, when circumstances so 
required, and here was another 
startling and disturbing novelty. 
And the work, too, of her Institute, 
not only the education of children, 
but catechising and instructing the 
faithful: was this not an invasion 
of priestly functions? Did it not 
savour too nearly of that liberty of 
lay prophesying so characteristic 
of the Church’s great enemy of the 
time, Protestantism? Such were 
the criticisms of her enterprise that 
presently rose up around her and 
hampered her work and gave her 
infinite trial, most patiently and 
bravely borne. 
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And to these obvious difficulties 
another was added by her very 
devotion to the ideals of St. Igna- 
tius, admiration for his Society, 
and passionate desire to mould her 
Institute on his. For those were 
times when in England and in the 
English communities abroad there 
raged a fierce storm of controversy 
around the Society of Jesus. So 
Mary, in electing that her Institute 
should be a female counterpart of 





Mary Ward 
Foundress of the Institute of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary (1585-1645) 


the Company of St. Ignatius, 
inevitably drew upon herself a 
whole mass of criticism and opposi- 
tion. If we give due weight to this 
vigorous party-spirit, and take ac- 
count also of the settled lines of 
Church policy mentioned above, it 
is not surprising that her enterprise 
failed; it would, indeed, have been 
a miracle had it succeeded. But 
the actual miracle is perhaps 
greater still, that Mary, in spite of 
all such obstacles and opposition, 
persevered unswervingly in her 
work, with unsurpassable courage, 
with most patient resignation under 
repeated humiliations, with the 
most perfect obedience to adverse 
Church authority. Here do we get 
the true measure of her dauntless, 
saintly soul. In all her work, in all 
her trials and difficulties, she re- 
mained united in soul to God, 


resolved only to do His Will and to 
do itin His way. That is the secret 
of her life. Defeat did not break 
her, nor discomfiture sadden her. 
At the end, in the apparent total 
collapse of her enterprise she was 
confident and joyous, content with 
God and with all that He had been 
pleased to do with her. 


We left her in London, gathering 
companions around her and conceiv- 
ing the plan of her Institute. 
Presently she went abroad with 
them and opened a house at St. 
Omer, devoted principally to the 
work of educating children. It was 
a much-needed work and was 
warmly welcomed. After no long 
time Liege asked for a foundation 
and Mary opened a house there. 
And then came one in London. In 
the winter of 1621 Mary made the 
long journey to Rome, to seek the 
Pope’s approval of her Institute. 
Rome was kind and even encourag- 
ing to her, but hesitated to give its 
approval. Instead, there followed a 
long, intermittent examination, giv- 
ing rise to alternate hopes and 
fears. Meanwhile, with much en- 
couragement from Bishops and lay 
Princes, Mary made foundations in 
Italy, Germany and Austria. The 
most successful of all such houses, 
and the one which in the event 
proved decisive for the survival ot 
her work, was that made _ in 
Munich in 1626, with the active 
support and help of the Elector of 
Bavaria. Though approbation was 
still delayed, all seemed to be go- 
ing well with the Institute, and 
then in 1631 came a crippling blow. 
Pope Urban VIII issued the Bull of 
Suppression, and the Holy Office 
followed it up with an order for 
Mary’s arrest and imprisonment as 
a heretic. She bore the blow with 
supreme resignation, made _ no 
vestige of opposition to the decision 
of the Holy See, went gladly to her 
close confinement in a convent of 
the city of Munich. Her imprison- 
ment did not last long, for it had 
been ordered without the cogni- 
zance of the Pope. Mary was 
allowed to come once again to 
Rome (1632) to plead her case. 






























Again she found all kindness and 
onsideration, but again failed to 
vet approval. Yet she was allowed 
to go on, unofficially, with her 
admirable work. In the very next 
year (1633) she opened a house in 
Rome itself. Then she turned her 
face once more to the North and 
made her way back, through the 
ities of her foundations, to Eng- 
land. In 1639 she was once more 
in London; but the times were 
more difficult than ever for Catho- 
lics, and she had perforce to retire 
to the comparative safety of her 
native Yorkshire. She was now ap- 
proaching sixty years of age; she 
had long suffered from serious 
bodily illness; her life had been 
full of hardship and trouble; yet 
she set about her chosen work with 
unabated zeal and established a 
senter near York from which she 
practised her unremitting charities, 
helping the poor and afflicted with 
counsel and all possible aid, 
instructing the ignorant, sheltering 
the hunted priests and contriving 
that the persecuted Catholics 
should have their ministrations. 
Her last sickness and death 
found her engaged in this devoted 
work. She died bravely, cheerful 
to the last, thanking God for all His 
goodness to her. Her last gesture 
was to kiss the crucifix and her last 
word the sacred Name of Jesus. 
She was buried in the obscure 
cemetery of the little village of 
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The Assumption 


Lady, thine upward flight 

The opening heavens receive with 
joyful song; 

Blest who thy mantle bright 

May seize among the throng, 

And to the sacred mount float 
peacefully along. 


Bright angels are around thee; 

They that served thee from thy 
birth are there; 

Their hands with stars have 
crowned thee; 

Thou, peerless Queen of Air, 

As sandals to thy feet the silver 
moon dost wear. 


—Longfellow. 











Osbaldwick. Over her grave they 
set a plain stone with the humble 
inscription: ‘To love the poore, 
persevere in the same, live dy and 
rise with them, was all the ayme 
of Mary Ward, who having lived 
60 years and 8 days dyed the 20 of 
Jan. 1645.” 

We have already, at the begin- 
ning of this account, given what 
seems to us to be the true inter- 
pretation of Mary Ward’s life. But, 
to be true, that interpretation needs 
that we take account, not merely of 
the outward incidents of her life, 
striking as they are, but of the 
inward spirit in which she lived it. 
What was that spirit? It was one 
of the most devoted Christian 
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piety. She was constant in prayer 
and attained a close union with 
God. She was constant also in the 
practice of self-denial, stern and 
severe with her body even in sick- 
ness and pain. Above all she never 
failed in charity towards all men, 
even towards those who treated her 
harshly. And, finally, she was a 
cheerful saint, heartening and en- 
couraging all around her, in the 
hours of deepest gloom, with the 
inspiration of undaunted courage. 
We have said that Mary Ward’s 
life, in spite of its seeming failure, 
produced posthumous fruit, in God’s 
time, in the resurrection and wide 
diffusion of the Institute for which 
she labored so devotedly. It did 
more than that. It gave an inspir- 
ing lead and showed the way to the 
foundation of many like societies 
and Congregations of religious 
women, consecrated to the work 
that she had envisaged. Those 
Congregations of women are now 
beyond all number. Enjoying much 
of the flexibility of rule and free- 
dom of action for which Mary Ward 
strove, they are to be found where- 
ever the Church exists, plying their 
devoted tasks in parish and in 
school, in hospital and in slum. 
When we encounter them on all 
sides and consider the magnitude 
and importance of their contribution 
to the work of the Church in the 
world, we can but thank God for 
Mary Ward’s triumphant failure. 
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Society of PAsonemnent Ainna S 


N the July Lamp we mentioned 
| viet, the happy event which 

the friends at our Japanese Mis- 
sion in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, had long awaited, namely, the 
return to their midst of one of 
their own, Peter Katsuno, now an 
anointed priest of God—an “alter 
Christus’”—to offer his first Solemn 
High Mass. That the return of 
Father Peter Baptist, S.A., to work 
amongst his own people as a Fran- 
ciscan Friar-Priest of the Atone- 
ment was eagerly looked forward to 
and made an occasion of joy by all 
at the Mission, was of course, to be 
expected, but we venture to say that 
none of those present in the little 
Church of St. Paul on Sunday, 
June 29th, when Father Peter of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice, failed to 
realize the true significance of the 
event and its portent for the future 
in leading many precious souls to 
God. This thought was, we think, 
uppermost in Father Peter’s mind 
for at the end of the Mass, blessing 
the congregation and addressing his 
compatriots, he voiced his hope to 
be able “to spend my life and be 
spent for the salvation of my 
people.” 

His Excellency Archbishop Duke 





St. Paul’s Church for the Japanese in Vancouver, B. C., where Father Peter 
Baptist Katsuno, S.A., offered his first Solemn High Mass for his people. 


of Vancouver, was present in the 
sanctuary with the Very Reverend 
Father Raphael Francis, S.A., 
Father General of the Society of the 
Atonement, when Father Peter cele- 
brated the High Mass assisted by 
Father Robert, S.A., as Deacon and 
Father Alphonsus, S.A., as sub- 
deacon. The Most Reverend Arch- 





Our Japanese Mission House in Vancouver, B. C., under the pastoral 
care of Father Benedict Quigley, S.A. 


bishop, in a short sermon based~on 
the words from the Mass, ‘What 
shall I render to the Lord for all the 
things that He has rendered to 
me?” stressed the greatness and im- 
portance of the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, both to the priest on whom 
the sacrament is conferred and the 
people whom the newly ordained 
is to serve. His Excellency also 
emphasized the fact that while 
Peter Katsuno has been a Catholic 
for only fourteen years, eleven of 
these were spent in his study for 
the priesthood. The Archbishop 
concluded his sermon with words of 
thanksgiving to God for so great a 
blessing on the Diocese and assured 
the newly ordained priest that his 
prayers and those of the people 
present would be offered during 
this Mass as thanksgiving to the 
Lord Who had rendered so much. 

Father Benedict Quigley, S.A., in 
charge of the Japanese Mission, also 














gave a brief sermon in the Japanese 
language. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
‘ a reception was held by the Japa- 
nese people in honor of the Very 
Reverend Father General and 
Father Peter Baptist with Dr. H. M. 
Nomura, K.S.S., as chairman. In 
opening the festivities Dr. Nomura 
gave a highly interesting account of 
the history of our Catholic Japa- 
nese Mission in Vancouver and its 
work, and the foundation at Steves- 
ton, but, characteristically, failed 
to mention his own quiet but ef- 
fective help in various ways that 
lightened the task of our Priests 
and Sisters, and in great measure 
was responsible for the realization 
of Father Peter’s holy vocation to 
serve aS a priest at the Altar of 

It was a most happy day for 
good doctor, who voiced the 
earnest hope that other young Japa- 
nese boys and girls would be 
inspired to devote their lives to the 
service of Christ. 












God. 
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With Father Peter’s assignment 
to mission work among his own 
people in Vancouver, Father Rob- 
ert O'Farrell, S.A., returned to the 
Motherhouse at Graymoor with the 

Very Reverend Father General. 
After a brief holiday he joined our 
little band of priests who are out on 
; the firing line seeking new recruits 
for our Lamp Army of subscribers. 
Father Dennis Murphy, S.A., and 
Father Gerard Gaynor, S.A., are the 
, other members—a trio of hard 
: workers, affectionately known as 
| our “three Irish Musketeers.” 

; Their task and ours would be 
infinitely easier—if, somehow, we 
could inspire and move our present 
readers to interest a friend or neigh- 
bor in becoming a subscriber to 
THe Lamp. The yearly subscrip- 
tion of one dollar not only helps us 
to maintain our magazine, but also 
helps us in the fulfillment of the 
two-fold ideals of our Congregation, 


namely: 
(1) By the constant exposition of 
the truths of our Holy Mother 


Church to win the submission of all 
Christians to the One True Fold, as 
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$13. Total, $1,789.52 


a. 13) Our Lady of Lourdes: C. ()., 


Mrs. F. S.. N. Y., $1. Total, $995.49 
(21) Father Drumgoole: $43.10) 

(23) Immaculate Conception: $7!2.3() 
(24) Holy Face: C. ©,, Cal., $1 
(25) Holy Souls: P. B., L. 1, $1 
(26) Precious Blood: ©. O., Cal. $ 

$1. Total, $379.20 
(27) Infant of Prague: $377.15 
(28) Blessed Sacrament: Mirs. | 
(29) St. Michael: P. B., L. 1, $1: 


(32) Five Wounds: G. C., 
(33) St. Margaret Mary: $261.35 
Sorrowful Mother: $228.(\) 


A. A. Conn, Si; C. O., Cat, i 
(38) Holy Family: $188.85 
(40) St. Matthias the Apostle: 
(41) Our Lady of the Miraculous 

Total, $131.90 
(42) Sacred Head: 

Brother Philip: $72.20 


$125.35 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Mt Mother Lurana: F. M., N. J., $3; R. S.. Conn, $1: Mrs 
ima »$1, POS. No J, $1; Mo HL, Wis. $6; L. L.. Mass., $2. Total, 

(2) St. Patrick: Mrs. A. M., Pa. $1. Total. $4,362.20 

(3) All Saints: P. B., L. 1, $1; Mrs. C O., Cal., $1. Total. $3941.40 

(4) Father Paul: Mrs. F.S.. N. J., $5: P. B., L. 1, $1: CO, Cal. $1 
M G., \ ash., $2; J. D.. N. ¥., $5; Mrs. C., N. Y., $5: St. Margaret’s Guild, 
Y., $10; Mrs. F. G., Mass., $1; Mrs. F. O’K., N. J., $1: C I, $1 
otal, $3,938.27 

(5) St. Anthony: C. 0., Cal., $1; K. D.. N. Y., $5: C H.N. Y., $5: 
S. K., $1; Mrs. J. M.. N. Y.. $1. Total, $3,317.70 

(6) Sacred Heart: ©. ©, Cal. $2; I. T., Mich. $2: S. K.,, Pa. $1 
Potal, $3,313.20 

(7) St. Ann: |. M.. Me., $10; P. BL. 1, $l. Total, $2,910.30 

@ St. Joseph: P. B., L. 1. $1; Mrs. C. O., Cal., $1; Mrs. M. G., Minn 
s? tal, $2,633.93 

(9) St. Jude: S. K.. Pa, Sl; Mr EB. M.. X. J.. $1: N. M. Pa. 3 
Potal, $2,531.05 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: $2,411.10). (11) Pius X: $2,106.40 

(12) St. Margaret of Scotland: Kearney, No |. Group, %: J. 1, N.Y, 


$1,752.75 

(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: ©. ©. Cal, $250; W. B.. Ill 
6: H. MN ¥. 16 H B. N | Potal, $1,614.60 

(15) St. Francis of Assisi: PB. LL. 1, $1; 1. H, Sl: Mr A. M., Pa 
Sl. Total, $1,604.45 

(16) St. Christopher: P. B., L. 1, $1; C. O., Cal, $2. Total, $1,582.80 

(17) St. Rita: Mrs. C. O, Cal., $1. Total, $1,263.95 

(18) Hope: $1,117.95 

(19) Sacred Shoulder: Mrs. FE. H., Ont., $5. Total, $1,031.70 

(20) Little Flower: C. O., Cal, $3; J. I, N. Y., $1; F. F., N. J., $1; 


(36) Brother Jude: $219 ()() 
(37) Our Lady of the Atonement: 5 


BF, 31; FF. B, LOL, 
Total, $202.64 
(39) Archangel Raphael: $146 20 
Mrs. W. C., $5 Total, $142.49 
Medal: Mrs. M. M., Minn., 30c 
(43) Most Holy Trinity: $81.50. (44) 


(45) St. Paul, No. 2: $3.20 


$59.00. (47) Brother Anthony: $53.75. (48) Brother Andre: 525). (49) 
Pius XI: $22.00. (50) Catherine Tekakwitha: $16.95 

(51) St. Gerard Majella; Ii. M.. N. Y., $1. Total, $11.13 

(52) Monsignor Baker: $6.6) 

(53) St. Clare: Anon., N. Y., 25c. Total, $2.25 

(54) Our Lady of the Rosary: $1.(X) 


Cal., $1; Mrs. A. M., Pa., $1. Total, 


(22) St. John the Baptist: $903.25 


Total, $503.50 
Total, $392.15 


1; Mrs. M. M., Minn., $1; S. K., Pa., 
McC., N. Y, $1. Total, $341.03 
Mrs. C. O., Cal., $1. $319.10 
C. O., Cal., $3.50. Total, $291.20 

Total, $263.00 
(34) Holy Spirit: $257.00. (35) Our 


(46) Mother Cabrini: 








the Divine Center of Unity under 
the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, 
the Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 
(2) To propagate the Faith by 
rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i.e., by the 
education and training of laborers 


to work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and 
also through the charity of our 
Catholic Faithful to provide assist- 
ance for the various good works of 
the Church. 

In line with the first ideal of our 
Congregation as set forth here, it 
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The Friars’ Summer Retreat on the shores of Indian Lake. 


will, no doubt, interest many of our 
readers to learn that we maintain 
contact with a great many non- 
Catholics throughout the country 
who seek to learn about the tenets 
of our Holy Faith. This work has 
developed to such a degree under 
the direction of Michael, 
S.A., that it has been organized into 
a most interesting Correspondence 
Course for the benefit of our non- 
Catholic brethren without cost to 
them. As may be surmised, it en- 
tails considerable time and labor, 
but the results already attained and 
the continuing interest of so many 
in this means of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the Catholic Faith, gives 
promise of incalculable good for the 
future in 


Father 


leading many 
souls to the light of Truth. 

We repeat then, our earnest 
request to our readers to help 
promote the circulation of TH 
Lamp among their friends. One 
good way would be to make a gift 
of a year’s subscription (which 
costs but one dollar) to either a 
Catholic or a non-Catholic friend. 
In this way you will help in the 
propagation of the Faith and at the 
same time help us to carry on a 
glorious work for God and souls. 

You will help, dear Reader, will 
you not? 


precious 


+ * k * 
An impressive ceremony took 
place at St. Joseph’s Friary at 


Saranac Lake, on Monday, July 13, 
when twenty postulants Were 


clothed with the habit of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement. The 
Father Guardian officiated at the 
Clothing, assisted by the Father 
Novice Master and by Father Don- 
ald Shearer, O. F. M. Cap., who 
conducted the retreat in prepara- 
As part of the 
ceremony Father Donald spoke a 


tion for the event. 


few words exhorting the new nov- 
ices to be clothed with Christ while 
putting off the old man and the 
desire for the things of this world. 
Like St. Paul he urged them to be 
prisoners of Christ, bound to Him 
by the bonds of love. 


Cd 


The cleric postulants who re- 
ceived the Holy Habit are: Frater 
Salvator, formerly Chester Vincent 
Butler of Butler, Pa.; Frater Pa- 
cificus, formerly Wilfred A. De 
Mars, of Faust, N. Y.; Frater Mat- 
thew, formerly John Keefe, of New- 
tonville, Mass.; Frater Noel, for- 
merly Patrick McSweeney, of the 
Bronx, N. Y.; Frater Cuthbert, for- 
merly Joseph C. Micali, of Trenton, 
N. J.; Frater Titus, formerly Daniel 
Cranny, of Sioux City, Iowa; 
Frater Jerome, formerly Robert T. 
Gallagher, of Newtonville, Mass.; 
Frater Hugh, formerly Henry B 
O'Donnell, of Allentown, Pa.; 
Frater Venard, formerly John W. 
Fitzgerald, of Gardner, Mass.; 
Frater Remigius, formerly Russel! 
Fitzsimmons, of Cherryfield, New 
Brunswick, Canada; Frater Ronald, 
formerly John McGovern, o1 
Woburn, Mass.; Frater Simeon, for- 
merly Albert F. Heine, Jr., of the 
Bronx, N. Y.; and Frater Hilary, 


formerly William J. O’Brien, of 
Montclair, N. J. 
The lay postulants who were 


clothed and have now begun their 
novitiate are: Brother Donatus, 
formerly Raymond V. Saville, of 
Troy, N. Y.; Brother Zachary, for- 
merly Norman G. Addis, of New 
York, N. Y.; Brother Didacus, for- 





Our Franciscan Lay Brothers enjoy a little well-earned recreation at 


Indian Lake. 


























merly Henry J. Woods, of New 
York, N. Y.; Brother Kilian, 
formerly Joseph E. O'Neill, of 
Norwood, Mass.; Brother Em- 
manuel, formerly Nicholas J. 
Kepple, of Fall River, Mass.; 
Brother Blase, formerly Gerard 
Rk. Donahue, of Woburn, Mass.; 
and Brother Valerian, formerly 
Donald O. Witcher, of Fram- 


We sometimes think that our 
onstant appeal for the support 
of our Burses causes some im- 
patience, if not annoyance, to 
our friends. This is quite 
understandable, but neverthe- 
less duty and necessity compel 

s to beg the assistance of our 
Catholic faithful in providing 
for the large group of young 
men who “own nothing, yet 
possess all things” in the 
riceless gift of a holy voca- 
ion to serve God as Mission- 
ary Priests of the Atonement. 

The revenue from our Burse 
Fund pays for the education of 
a student for the priesthood 
who has no financial means of 
his own or whose parents and 
other relatives cannot possibly 
help in his support during the 
years he must give to his studies 
before ordination. In the spirit of 
Christian charity, therefore, the 
task of aiding these young men to 
reach their holy goal devolves on 
the alms and prayers of the faith- 
ful. All who share in the support 
and education of a Franciscan 
Priest of the Atonement have that 
future apostle as a spiritual son 
and will share in the resultant 
graces which are not measured in 
proportion to the amount of money 
contributed to his support, but in 
the measure of their generosity and 
good will as seen by the eyes of 


God. 





* Bt * * 

A. certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity has been issued 
for a bus line running between 
Peekskill, N. Y., and the Monastery 
at Graymoor, a distance of approxi- 
mately five miles. Individual 
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The Outdoor Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Atonement on our Monastery grounds at- 


tracts reverent attention from the throngs 
of visitors, old and young, who come on 


pilgrimage. 


visitors and pilgrims to Graymoor 
have found it difficult to reach the 
Monastery from New York unless 
hey came by private conveyance. 
Now, through tickets to Graymoor 
may be purchased at any New York 
Central station with a stub attached 
entitling the holder to transfer to 
the bus at Peekskill. On Sundays 
the buses meet the trains at Peek- 
skill on arrival and departure. 

The New York Central Railroad 
runs Special Pilgrimage Trains 
from New York City and also ‘from 
Albany and other sections. For 
Information on these Pilgrimage 
trains, rates of fare, etc., apply to 
your ticket agent or phone Murray 
Hill 9-8000—extension 2516. 


In addition to the above, many 
of the bus lines in New York and 
Long Island, New Jersey and Con- 


oy 
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necticut take pilgrimage groups 
to the Mount of the Atonement 
on Sundays. 

Information as to cost of 
transportation and time of leav- 
ing New York may be had from 
the Bus Terminals located at: 
170th Street and Jerome Ave.; 
18lst Street and Amsterdam 
Ave.; Midtown Bus Terminal, 
West 43rd Street, between 6th 
and 7th Aves. Phone: Wads- 
worth 3-7000. 

For information on _ buses 
leaving Jamaica, Flushing, 
Jackson Heights and Astoria, 
L. IL. telephone 
3-1608. 


Fieldstone 


* * * 

St. John’s Preparatory Semi- 
nary will open on September 
8th. Boys and young men 
wishing to study for the priest- 
hood in our Society are urged 
to communicate at ence with 
the Rector, Very Rev. Father 
Samuel, S.A. 

We invite applications also 
from those who wish to serve 
God in the religious life as Lay 
Brothers. Address: Very Rev. 
Father General, S.A., Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* * 


We tender the tribute of our 
grateful thanks to the good friends 
listed below for their contributions 
to our Students’ Bread Fund during 
the past month. Included in the list 
is a legacy of $100 which adds sub- 
stantially to the total at our dis- 
posal to meet the bills which, like 
Topsy in the story, are “ever 
present calling for attention”: 


G. G,, N. Y., $5; A. Miller, O., $5; 
V. Bunch, Mo., $1; T. McCarthy, D. C., 
$2; M. Nusong, Cal., $3.75; G. Andrade, 
Mass., $2; B. McCormack, N. Y., $20; 
M. Nervom, L. I, $10; A. Wehrle, O., 
$100; C. Connors, N. Y., $2; C. Cahill, 
N. Y., $5; A. Altmann, N. Y., $2; Mrs 
|. Bibino, N. Y., $1; Mrs. J. Cham- 
pagne, Conn., $4; L. Zinti, Mass., $1; 
\. Restaino, L. I, $1.50; M. Cass, 
Conn., $1; W. Byrnes, N. J., $5; T. 
Morea, Conn., $1; B. Hamel, Miss., $1; 
rr. Claydon, N. Y., $5; Estate of M 
Kenny, Mich, $100: M Burns, Pa., $6 






































a Conquistadora 


By WALTER E. TAYLOR 


La Conquistadora de 


“Our Lady of Victory of 


N these modern days of multi- St. Francis Cathedral is not an est traditional ceremonies of the 
| storied business and apartment old church as American churches Church in America. This statue is 
buildings there are not many go, but in its quiet north wing may known as 
American cities where the skyline be seen a statue of the Virgin Mary Santa Fe, 
is still dominated by the spires of that is the source of one of the old- Santa Fe.” 


the house of God. 
More often than not 
those churc 
have not moved to the 





hes which 


suburbs are lost in 
deep canyons between 
the windowed towers of 
business blocks. How- 
ever, there remains in 
the United States at 
least one city where the 
spires of the church 
rule the skyline. That 
picturesque community 
is Santa Fe, capital city 
of the state of New 
Mexico, and one of 
those rare American 
communities which has 
never succumbed to the 
worship of mere “big- 
ness.” 

Travellers approach- 
ing Santa Fe know they 
are nearing the city 
when they catch their 
first glimpse of the 
massive, but graceful 
twin towers of Saint 
Francis Cathedral, 
which rises majestic- 
ally above the sur- 
rounding town. This is 
the handsome Roman- 
esque church that was 
built seventy years ago 
by the great and gifted 
Bishop Lamy, the 
“Archbishop Latour” 
of Willa Cather’s mov- 
ing tale of the South- 
west, ‘‘Death Comes 
for the Archbishop.” 





The Mission Sag Miguel, Santa Fe, the oldest church in the 
United States, is still used daily for religious services. This picture 
represents the church as it appears at the present day. It was 
built in 1541. The roof and the upper portion of the walls were 
destroyed by the Indians in 1680, the year of the general uprising 
of the Pueblos against Spanish rule. The church was repaired by 
Diego de Vargas, Gdvernor and Captain-General, in 1692; it then 
became the parish church and remained so up to 1728. Many 
notable persons of the Spanish era of New Mexican history are 
buried in the church; among others, the Franciscan Father Juan 
de Jesus, who was killed by the Indians in the general revolution 
of 1680, and Diego de Vargas Zapatas, of Lujan Ponce de Leon, 
Spanish Governor, who died in 1704. 


As it stands today in 
rich robes and often 
holding a spray of 
fresh flowers this little 
image of the Virgin 
looks as if it had come 
from the hands of its 
maker only yesterday, 
but it was not new 
yesterday nor _ yester- 
year. The origin of 
La Conquistadora is 
lost in antiquity but it 
is known that she has 
been in Santa Fe for 
much more than two 
centuries and stood in a 
church of Mexico City 
before her present 
place in New Mexico. 
It is believed that she 
was brought to Mexico 
from Spain after the 
arrival of Cortez. 

La Conquistadora is 
a favorite of the devout 
Spanish - American 
populace of northern 
New Mexico. She has 
several changes of cos- 
tume and her wardrobe 
is kept fresh by the 
skillful brown hands of 
Spanish women. Some- 
times she wears a 
crown of jewels, and 
each year she is taken 
from the Cathedral for 
a week’s stay in her old 
home at Rosario Chapel 
near the outskirts of 
the city. 

La Conquistadora 
makes her journey to 




















the Rosario in state and amid 
much ceremony. The _ procession 
takes place the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember following the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed 
Several thousand people join this 
great procession which is probably 
America’s oldest traditional cere- 
mony of any kind. La Conquista- 
dora is carried on a canopied litter 
by the faithful through the narrow 
streets of Santa Fe to place the 
image in the ancient sanctuary of 


Virgin. 


Rosario, where it is left for one 
week. During that week daily 
Masses are held in honor of La 


Conquistadora and the churchyard 
about the Rosario is gaily decorated 
for the occasion. Since 1693, with- 
out a break, this procession of La 
Conquistadora has taken place 
annually. 

The story of La Conquistadora 
and the annual triumphal proces- 
sion to Rosario Chapel goes back 
to the last decade of the 17th cen- 
tury when the Spaniards were try- 
ing to recapture the city of Santa Fe 
from the Pueblo Indians. Santa Fe 
had been founded in 1610, but in 
1680 the Indians revolted and 
drove the Spanish rulers out of New 
Mexico to E] Paso. For a decade 
various Spanish generals tried to 
wrest the city from the domination 
of the Indians but each time the 
whites were driven off. Then in 
1692 there arrived at El Paso the 
newly appointed governor of New 
Mexico, Don Diego de Vargas, and 
he vowed that he would capture 
Santa Fe or die in the attempt. 
Governor de Vargas had a compara- 
tively small army of but forty Span- 
ish auxiliaries and a few Indian 
allies, and residents of El Paso 
scoffed when he said he would 
defeat the well entrenched Indian 
horde that held Santa Fe. Men 
with larger armies had made the 
attempt and failed. 

Don Diego de Vargas was a 
devout man and over the long trail 
from Mexico City he had brought, 
in a specially-built covered wagon 
with great wooden wheels, a lovely 
statue of the Virgin Mary. At each 
encampment the image was set up 
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Lord of the Gar Htorizons 


Lord of the far horizons, 
Give us the eyes to see, 
Over the verge of sundown 
The beauty that is to be. 
Give us the skill to fashion 
The task of Thy command, 
Eager to follow the pattern 
We understand. 


may not 


Masters of ancient wisdom, 
And the lore lost long ago, 
Inspire our foolish reason 
With faith to seek and know. 
When the skein of truth is tangled 
And the lead of sense is blind, 
Foster the fires to lighten 


Our unillumined mind. 


Lord of the lilac ranges 
That lift on the flawless blue, 

Grant us the heart of rapture 

‘ The earlier ages knew— 

The spirit, glad, ungrudging, 
And light as the mountain air, 

To walk with the sons of morning 
Through the glory of earth, the fair. 


—Anon. 





in a rude sanctuary, and when the 
army started north from El Paso 
to lay siege to Santa Fe the statue 
was carried along. 

The Spaniards gathered addi- 
tional Indian allies as they traveled 
north, but their first attack upon 
Santa Fe was unsuccessful, almost 
disastrous. That evening they 
withdrew to their camp, where 
de Vargas held a service before the 
statue of the When the 
service was over de Vargas walked 
forward and knelt alone before the 
image and called upon the Holy 
Mother to help him to victory on 
the morrow. He vowed that if 
victory were his in the next day’s 
battle he would build a sanctuary 
on the spot and that each year the 
statue would be carried from the 
most important church in Santa Fe 


Virgin. 


ey 
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to the sanctuary to remain for nine 
days of adoration by the citizens of 
the town. 

Victory did come to Don Diego 
de Vargas the following morning, 
and by sundown he was in complete 


control of the city. Most of the 
Indians brought in their arms and 
surrendered, while a few fled to the 
nearby mountains. 

In gratitude for that surprising 
victory the Spanish leader kept his 
vow to the Holy Mother and imme- 
diately caused a chapel to be built 
upon the of the camp. He 
called the chapel Our Lady of the 


site 


Rosary and in it he placed the 
statue of the Virgin. This statue 
came to be known as La Con- 


quistadora and it is the same statue 
that stands today in the north wing 
of Santa Fe’s St. Francis Catt 
Many changes have occurred since 
the days of de Vargas, but through 
the centuries his vow to the Holy 
Mother has kept. Rosario 
Chapel that he built still stands and 
La Conquistadora makes her annual 
trip to the chapel, although the 
period of adoration has been cut 
from nine days to one week. 


1edral. 


been 


It was the wish of de Vargas that 
the period during which La Con- 
quistadora stands in Rosario Chapel 
should be a time of fiesta and gen- 
eral rejoicing, and out of this cere- 
mony has come the anual Santa Fe 
Fiesta, a world-famous community 
celebration. Thousands of visitors 
flock to Santa Fe for this annual 
event and the procession of La Con- 
quistadora serves to remind them 
of the all-important part that was 
played the Church in the 
winning of the Southwest. 


by 


Some historians are of the opin- 
ion that de Vargas Day, one of the 
the week that La Con- 
quistadora is at Rosario, was the 
first annual legal holiday in the 
territory that is now included in the 
United States. This opinion is con- 
firmed by records now in the Con- 
gressional Library, which show that 
in the year 1712 the Spanish gov- 
ernor of New Mexico proclaimed 
de Vargas Day an official annual 
holiday of the province. 


days of 





The Light of Peace 


HEN Mrs. Fennie heard 

\X/ the patter of children’s 

feet on the stairs, she 
hurriedly started singing. When 
the kitchen door opened and the 
twins entered, crying out: ‘Hello, 
Mama!” Mrs. Fennie kept her face 
averted lest: the little ones see her 
tear-red eyes, as she said cheer- 
fully: ‘Hello! How was school 
today?” 

Mrs. Fennie’s courage was a 
brave banner which she held high 
against the storms of life, but to- 
day the banner trembled before the 
winds of added adversity. 

She buttered two slices of bread, 
handed them to the children, smiled, 
all the while conscious of that 
bundle on the table. The bundle 
which she had taken out of the 
house that morning with the as- 
surance of exchanging it for her 
weekly earnings, and which she had 
had to bring home again. 

“No more patched quilts.” 
gift shop owner had said. 

And now, what? Mrs. Fennie 
did not wish to appeal to charity. 
Sam, whose soul was now in 
Heaven, had always been proud, 
too proud in fact, poor fellow. He 
had wanted to live well. Not sur- 
mising he would have left Norma 
and the twins at the age of thirty- 
three. But influenza had robbed 
Mrs. Fennie of her man, leaving her 
without means of support. Not 
even insurance. Nothing. Six 
months now, of Mrs. Fennie’s 
struggling. When she had found a 
market for patched quilts, the 
widow had rejoiced, and worked 
day and night making quilts. But 
now, there was her new quilt 
wrapped in brown paper, resting on 
the kitchen table. 


The 


By ROSE ZAGNONI MARINONI 


That night Mrs. Fennie kept 
awake, rummaging in her mind, for 
ways and means of making money. 
Money was needed immediately, to 
buy the groceries which the sale of 
the quilt should have provided. At 
dawn Mrs. Fennie had decided she 
would make the supreme sacrifice, 
she would pawn her wedding ring. 

This resolution hurt her heart. 
Imagine pawning her blessed ring! 
Mrs. Fennie whispered prayers for 
strength, as she dressed and asked 
the good Lord to forgive her for 
pawning that holy bond of her 
union. But it had to be 
grocers did not extend her credit, 
and the twins would come home 
hungry from school. A few dollars 
would give her time to gather the 
strength to apply for charity, or find 
some other way of support. 

The children gone to school, Mrs. 
Fennie left the house, the ring on 
her finger. 
off, since the day her husband had 
slipped it there. 

Mrs. Fennie knew well the way 
to the pawn shop, everything of 
value that she had possessed, had 
there been exchanged for coins, and 
little blue slips, without a hope to 
them. Mrs. Fennie carried the 
bundle with the quilt in it. She was 
going to try and sell the quilt. She'd 
go to the suburbs of the city and 
peddle it from house to house. 
Perhaps some one would want to 
buy it. If no one wanted it, on her 
way home she’d go to the pawn 
broker. 

Steps, steps, steps and the imper- 
sonal faces that appeared in the 
open door crack. Diffident faces, 
which sent out the discouraging 
words: “Not today.” Just as if it 
had been a pass phrase. Why did 


r 
done, 


She had never taken it. 


they all say, ‘Not today”? If not 
today, would they buy a quilt to- 
morrow? Mrs. Fennie knew they 
would not. No one wanted to buy 
quilts. 

One woman said something which 
hurt sharply. Perhaps she voiced 
the unspoken thoughts of other 
housewives, when she said: “How 
would I know that quilt is not full 
of germs?” Of course, she was 
right. When one rang a bell, 
knocked at a stranger’s door, one 
could not react to such remarks. 
The woman was right. Right! If 


only the wind did not blow so hard! 
Dust in her eyes and the weakness 
in her knees growing at every step. 


Steps — steps — words rattled in 
Mrs. Fennie’s brain like seeds in a 
hollow gourd. “Not today—some 
other day, perhaps—I have no 
time—not today—not today—” 

Obstinately, doggedly, Mrs. Fen- 
nie kept climbing steps, knocking at 
doors, her brave banner of courage 
still flaunted. She managed to 
smile, steadying her voice: “Would 
you like to see a pretty hand-made 
quilt today?” The words had be- 
come a sing-song. Now, it was 
past school closing time. The pawn 
shop closed at five. She'd try to 
sell that quilt up to the last mo- 
ment—her wedding ring was a holy 
thing—her wedding ring had never 
come off her finger. 

“Good Lord, help me! Let me 
find a way out. Your ring—his 
ring—not that—not that!” Steps— 
steps. “Not today—not today.” 

The wind tore the brown paper 
from the bundle. Mrs. Fennie threw 
the paper away. A girl passing by 
turned, giggled. Mrs. Fennie started 
walking hurriedly down the street 
toward town. The pawnbroker’s 














ey 


Mrs. Fennie started crossing the thoroughfare, the blind man beside her. 


shop—now. It was nearing five 
o'clock, she’d have to go, take the 
ting off her third finger—she had to 
bring home groceries. The twins 
would be worried as to her absence. 
Tonight, she would smile—sing 
perhaps — but not now — not now! 
The wind made her eyes sting. Mrs. 
Fennie saw the street through a 
blurr of tears, no more: “Not to- 
jays”. The fight over, she had 
lost. “Lord help me, Lord help 
me.” How that wind blew. Now 
she had to cross the street—the 
pawn shop was about eight blocks 
away, she’d walk there. 

The storm gale almost threw her 





against an old man standing near 
the curb about to cross the street. 
She looked up. “Beg your pardon,” 
she said, and noticed the old man 
was blind. 

Mrs. Fennie took the man’s right 
arm. “May I help you across the 
street?” she said. 

“Thank you,” said the man. 

Mrs. Fennie started to pilot the 
old man across the street, slanting 
against the wind. The traffic lights 
suddenly changed from green to 
red, Mrs. Fennie halted. “Good 
thing, you were along,” smiled the 
old man. Mrs. Fennie stood in the 
safety zone very still, her right 
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hand holding to the blind man’s 
arm. The sky was turning black, 
wind howled around a building, 
spun dust into a funnel, whirling it 
about the safety zone. Head bowed, 
Mrs. Fennie started crossing the 
thoroughfare, the blind man beside 
her. Suddenly the rain crashed, as 
if the sky had been ripped open. 
Mrs. Fennie was momentarily 
stunned and trying to catch her 
breath. A crash of thunder rumbled. 


“Don’t leave me,” said the blind 
man, fear in his voice. 


“IT won't,” said Mrs. Fennie. 

At the corner stood a church, the 
door was open. Mrs. Fennie’s right 
hand tightened about the blind 
man’s left arm. “Come,” she said. 
“We must seek shelter.” 

She led him up the steps into the 
church, sat him in a pew. She 
could breathe now. The blind man 
asked, ‘Where are we?” He said 
it aloud. 

Mrs. Fennie leaned to him and 
whispered, “We are in a church, 
safe from the storm.” 


The man’s body stiffened. “A 
Catholic Church?” he queried. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fennie. 

The old man sat very still. Mrs. 


Fennie bowed her head in prayer, 
repeating over and over again. “You 
are our Shepherd, we shall not 
want—” Peace drifted through the 
widow’s heart. Mrs. Fennie never 
knew how long she remained in that 
pew. Suddenly, a bell awoke her 
from her thoughts and she heard a 


voice beside her whisper: ‘The 
Angelus—” Mrs. Fennie had for- 
gotten the blind man. He was still 


beside her, kneeling in the pew. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fennie dazedly— 
“The Angelus.” The blind man 
bowed his head in his hands. 

Later, when the storm had sub- 
sided, Mrs. Fennie rose to leave and 
touched the blind man’s shoulder. 
“The storm is over,” she said. 

The old man knelt, head bowed, 
hands to his face. ‘Tell me,” he 


whispered, speaking through the 
fingers of his hands. “Who are 
your” 
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“I am a poor woman,” whispered 
Mrs. Fennie. “A derelict adrift on 
the troubled waters of life. <A 
widow with two children, and no 
means of support—” 


“What is your name, and where 
do you live?” asked the old man. 
Mrs. Fennie told him. The blind 
man repeated the address twice, 
then said: ‘You need not trouble 
yourself further about me. I am 
quite all right here. When it comes 
time to close the church, the sexton 
will let me know. I am quite 
capable of finding my way home,” 
he paused, then added: “I thank 
you for your charity. You will 
never know how much you have 
helped me today!” 

“Good bye,” 
Fennie and 
church. 


That evening Mrs. Fennie’s brave 
banner waved high. She chatted 
and laughed with the twins as she 
mixed biscuits and placed jelly and 
milk on the table. “I’m going to 
lose weight,” she said. “No use of 
me having supper at night!” 


whispered Mrs. 
walked out of the 


* * * * 


The alarm clock on the pantry 
shelf marked ten o’clock. The 
twins had long gone to bed. Mrs. 
Fennie sat near the kitchen table 
saying her rosary, the wedding 
ring still on the third finger of her 
left hand. 


Suddenly, a knock sounded upon 
her door and Mrs. Fennie went to 
open it. A messenger boy stood in 
the hall, a letter in his hands. 


“Does Mrs. Elmore Fennie live 
here?” he asked reading the ad- 
dress on the envelope. 


Mrs. Fennie nodded, took the 
letter, signed for it and closed the 
door. She sat at the kitchen table, 
tearing at the envelope. 

Who could be writing to her? 
The letter had no stamp upon it. 
The stationery was engraved with 
a monogram, and the address of an 
exclusive section of the city. With 
trembling fingers Mrs. Fennie 
opened the envelope. It contained 


a letter and a check. Mrs. Fennie 
unfolded the check. It was made 
out to her and signed George 


Tellway. One THousAND DOoLtars. 
“A joke . a mistake . 

rambled Mrs. Fennie. Through 

blurred eyes she read the letter: 


Dear Mrs. Fennie 


ou restored sight to a 


blind ma I 


shall not tell you of 
1ough to say that | 
whose 


was one of those spirit 


crumbles before adversity. Physical 
blindness, obscured the light of 
my reason. I rebelled before my 
misfortune and hardened my heart 
against a God whose mercy is the 
beacon light. For twenty years, I, 

nan who knew the comfort 

faith, had not entered a 
Catholic Church Last night, you 
led me from the darkness and the 
torm of unrest, into the 


lht of Peace 


splendid 
You told me you 
are poor, perhaps, the enclosed 
petty expression of my gratitude 
might bring you comfort and hope 
If tomorrow morning you will go 
to the church where yesterday you 
led me out of the storm, you will 
see a hungry man partake of the 
Bread of Life. This evening after 
you left, I received the comfort of 
May God bless you 


GEORGE TELLWAY.” 


Penance 


What followed was like a dream 
to Mrs. Fennie; meeting the old 
man, having him run his trembling 
fingers through the twins’ blonde 
hair—as he whispered: “Mrs. Fen- 
nie, my home is open to you. Let 
these little girls come and brighten 
my last days. You can be my 
housekeeper. A large home with 
men servants, make a lonely house 
for an old man.” 


Yes, it was all like a dream to 
Mrs. Fennie, even when she found 
herself housekeeper in the Tellway 
home. Once in a while she had to 
look at the third finger of her left 
hand to realize how the transforma- 
tion in her life had come about. 


Then Mrs. Fennie would again 
murmur, as she had that day of the 
storm: ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want...” 








Our Lady’s Hostel 


at Graymoor 


The most ideal place for ladies 
to spend a week-end holiday or a 
regular vacation in a_ religious 
atmosphere, amid a beautiful and 
healthful environment, is Our 
Lady’s Hostel, conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. 


It is a spiritual treat to be at 
Graymoor for Sunday Mass and 
other religious services which are 
observed with great reverence and 
devotion. Guests at the Hostel are 
always deeply edified. 


The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Cen- 
tral lines. Ten minutes by taxi 
bring the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the Atonement, 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 














CATHOLIC WILLS 


The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic 


ing up your last will. 


Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction 
dead. 


long after you are 


Here’s how you can do it; insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 


of i 























Inspired by St. Peter Claver 


S is now well 
A known, a num- 

ber of our Fran- 
siscan Fathers of the 
Atonement are en- 
gaged in mission work 
among the Negroes in 








calls on but a_ few, 
whereas, this grand 
work for God should 
be, and will be, we 
hope, the charitable 
concern of several 
thousand good people 


North Carolina, the who will send a little 
most non-Catholic area help by mail to the 
in the United States. Mission of Christ the 
Emulating the spirit of King, High Point, N. C. 
the great Saint Peter During Father Ber- 
Claver, these humble nardine’s absence “beg- 
Franciscans are devot- ging for Christ” the 
ing their energies to mission work will con- 
PORPOEnS — Holy Father Bernardine, S. A., breaking ground for a church and aes ~— under the 
Faith and seeking to rectory to be dedicated to Christ the King at High Point, N.C. care of his assistant, 
alleviate the sad and a young priest recently 
miserable conditions in ; appointed—Fr. Martin 
which, for the most part, these Colored friends who seek to learn Jennings, S.A., who was ordained 
poor of Christ, through circum- the truths of our Holy Faith. No last December. 


stances beyond their own control, 
must pass their lives. 

One of our newest missions 
among the Negroes is that estab- 
lished a few months ago by Father 
Bernardine Watson, S.A., at High 
Point, North Carolina, and dedi- 
cated to Christ the King. Here, in 
a town having a population of over 
ten thousand of the Colored people, 
Father Bernardine set himself with 
joy to the task of taking a ‘“‘census,” 
feeling that among this large group 
he would find a respectable nurnber 
who possessed the Faith, albeit, 
they might have wandered afar 
from the Fold through the muta- 
tions which poverty and hardships 
inflict. Day after day, for weeks, 
he made his rounds, meeting with 
disappointment but never discour- 
aged. He was finally rewarded in 
finding three who were Catholics. 
Certainly, not as many as he had 
expected to find, but they formed 
the nucleus for a beginning of the 
missionary enterprise which has 
grown steadily and has drawn the 
serious interest of many of our 





doubt, with the blessing of God, the 
future will see the garnering of a 
rich harvest of souls at the mission 
at High Point. 

This mission is beset with many 
difficulties. The Negroes in the 
Southland are the poorest of the 
poor, eking out but a very scanty 
living, so they can give little or 
nothing financially — mostly noth- 
the charitable and 
religious works which are so neces- 
sary. However, through the gen- 
erous charity of some good Catholic 
people, and Father Bernardine’s 
untiring labors, a small sum has 
been accumulated towards the cost 
of building a little church and 
rectory, the ground for which was 
broken a few weeks ago. Much 
more financial help is needed, but 
such assistance can come only 
through the kindly charity of our 
Catholic people in the more afflu- 
ent Northern states. With this ob- 
ject in view, Father Bernardine is 
now visiting his friends and ac- 
quaintances seeking their help, but, 
naturally, he can make personal 


ing — towards 


The few weeks Father Martin 
spent at the Mission has 
inspired him with a deep love for 
this work among the poor Negroes 
of whom he writes: ‘Their evident 
sincerity, simplicity and resigna- 
tion, and their expressions of grati- 
tude for any little kindness, daily 
move me to thank God for the 
privilege of being called to labor 
among those good people who seem 
to have discovered the secret of be- 
ing happy and contented with little 
and trust to the Lord for the rest.” 

Apropos of this observation by 
Father Martin, the editor of the 
Southwest Courier, Joseph Quinn, 
commenting on the many pleasing 
characteristics of the Negro, says 
that the most admirable of all is 
his religious fervor. “His expres- 
sion of religion,” writes Mr. Quinn, 
“may be simple but it is sincere. 
Their songs come threading down 
from the Old Testament, telling of 
Cain and Joshua and the river 
Jordan. When they came from 
Africa they did not build their 
songs about a new land but about 


has 
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the Holy Land. With backs bent 
as slaves, they rolled off harmony 
on subjects that were thousands of 
years old, for it was the Biblical 
scenes that stirred their souls. 
Even their working motions are 
tied up with song, for what is in 
their hearts comes to their lips. 
Our guess,” concludes Mr. Quinn, 
“is that the Negro’s tenor of life is 
based on his deep religious senti- 
ment and not, as many think, on a 
shallow, materialistic philosophy.” 

It is a long span of years from 
the present back to the time when 
St. Peter Claver labored among the 
negroes who were so sorely op- 
pressed and enslaved in his day, 
but his record of heroic fortitude, 
benevolent charity, and tender pity 
for his poor colored brethren, has 
come down to us as a precious heri- 
tage to lend inspiration and encour- 
agement to the Apostles of our day 
who seek to follow in his foot- 
steps. True, they are not called 
upon in these times to contend with 
the great difficulties and inhuman 
practices which confronted the 
gentle Saint at Cartagena, but they 
do have to undergo many sacrifices 
and privations which they humbly 
offer to God for the spiritual en- 
richment of the souls committed 
to their care and guidance. May 
Saint Peter Claver, the special 
patron of Catholic missions among 
the Negroes, whose Feast Day 
comes on September 9th, move the 
hearts of a multitude of the Catho- 
lic faithful to assist our own poor 
Franciscan Fathers in their Negro 
Missions of the Southland, particu- 
larly the Mission of Christ the King 
at High Point, N. C., where the 
need is urgent. 


Besides financial contributions 
for the building of the church and 
rectory, there is also a great need 
for used clothing of all kinds suit- 
able for men, women and children, 
which is distributed for a nominal 
sum to those who can afford to pay 
something, and free of charge to 
those who are destitute. The small 
sums received in this way pays the 
rent of the store where Mass is 
offered. Many of the good home- 








We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can 
be done easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or 
more friends to subscribe. 

The subscription is but $1.00 a year and brings in return: 

—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic Monthly Magazine devoted to 
Church Unity and Missions. 

—A remembrance in over Three Thousand Holy Masses offered yearly by 
poor Missionary Priests for all Subscribers and Benefactors of the 
Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the charitable act of helping to sup- 
port and educate poor, but deserving young men, studying for the 
priesthood so they may one day go forth to preach the Gospel of 
Salvation as Franciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

Send subscription by Postal Order, Registered Letter or check to: 

THE LAMP, Peekskill, New York 











The Great Need in the 
Mission Field 


Mass Stipends are as welcome to Missionary Bishops and 
Priests as cold water is to a wounded soldier on the battlefield. In 
some instances they have meant the difference between Mission- 
ary existence and near starvation. 

If each of the heroic Missionary Priests could but receive a 
daily Mass Stipend he could easily support himself and even 
have something left over to aid in the relief of the poor and needy 
who are ever present at his door looking to him for succor. Send 
to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York, your Mass Intentions. They will be distributed to the most 
needy Missionaries. 











Build in Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situated only fifty miles from New York 
City, on the Albany Post Road, a short distance North of Peek- 
skill, which has recently become a city. 

Residential plots for sale on which to build either an all- 
year home or a Summer cottage. Among the many facilities are 
a tennis court and swimming pool, available to residents only. 

For information communicate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





makers will soon be starting on their 
Fall housecleaning and no doubt 
many an odd garment now hanging 
in the closet or attic will be con- 
sidered as superfluous and un-_ service. 














wanted. Why not make up a bundle 
of such articles and send to the mis- 
sion at High Point, N. C., where 
they will continue to give useful 


Biology and Al That 


HEN I was at school, 

\X/ twenty years ago, “Sci- 

ence” meant proving that 
air has weight, finding the specific 
gravity of copper, and setting 
flaming cruisers of sodium afloat in 
glass troughs. It meant also, I 
remember, bad smells in squat 
bottles. But science, as a school 
ubject, has widened considerably 
since my time. It now includes the 
structure of the earthworm, the 
secrets of the starfish, and the life 
history of the higher apes. 

Much of this new knowledge 
comes under the heading of Biology. 
Now, the little I know about 
Biology convinces me that it is a 
most exciting science, full of clues 
and cross references. I must, there- 
fore, make a distinction between a 
respectable thing called Biology and 
a most disreputable thing which I 
might call ‘Popular Biology’—the 
pseudo-scientific bilge which takes 
up so much of the room on the non- 
fiction shelves of our public libra- 
ries, and which is disseminated by 
the sensational Sunday papers and 
by magazines that should know 
better. 

You will find it also, I am sorry 
to say, in the schools: not in Irish 
schools, perhaps, but certainly in 
English and American schools, 
where it is put forward not just as 
a study of bone scaffolding and 
organic structure, but also as the 
answer book to the big eternal 
question of man’s nature, origin and 
end. The anwers, needless to say, 
are all wrong. Indeed, in view of 
the nature and scope of the ques- 
tions, the answers could not pos- 
sibly be right. There is, however, 
a certain consistency in the wrong- 
ness. It fits in nicely with an old 
argument which is for ever assum- 


By JOHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 





Editor's Note: We are indebted 
to The Irish Monthly, published 
in Dublin, Ireland, for this excel- 
lent expose by Mr. John Desmond 
Sheridan of at least one phase of 
the sophism which is all too preva- 
lent in the educational field today. 











ing new disguises, the argument 
that the social and ethical systems 
based on Christianity have been 
completely discredited by recent 
discoveries, and that the test-tube 
has confounded.the priests. The 
new Science doesn’t keep its bad 
smells in squat bottles. 

I am going to give some space 
now to quotations from a_ short 
article which appeared some time 
ago in the British Columbia 
Teacher, the official organ of the 
teachers of British Columbia. It is 
not an important article, and in 
itself it is scarcely worth answer- 
ing, but it is a good example of the 
kind of claptrap which is being 
ladled out to children in the sacred 
name of Science. It aroused no 
comment even in British Columbia, 
simply because it is the old familiar 
fact and fiction which appears 
regularly in educational papers 
from Japan to Peru. 

The writer, a Mr. Cochrane, of 
Ocean Falls, B. C., announces 
boldly: “I Teach Sex,” and begins 
with the following explosive para- 
graph: 

“Not its 
any student desiring informa- 


anatomy, physielogy, or 
hygiene; 
tion on these topics can find them (sic) 
What I try to 
teach is an understanding of what it 
is all about.” 


in the school library. 


Having given the deserving the 
run of the library, he goes on to 


explain how he teaches the unde- 
serving ‘‘what it is all about” 


“We muke a beginning in Grade X. 
The children learn that sexual repro- 
duction the of two 
Discussion brings out the fact 
that this is why children inherit some 
traits 


begins in union 


cells. 
their fathers and 


from some 


from their mothers, and why brothers 
and alike but different. 
Some will be stronger or cleverer or 
in some way better adapted for success 
in life than others, and will have a 
better chance to survive and have chil- 
dren, gradually im- 


sisters are 


and so the race 
proves 
“The next 


under the 


step comes naturally 
study of animals in Grade 
XI Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the animal industry ; 
umd at this point the thoughtful stu- 
wants to whether the 
human race could be improved in the 
The that the 
could be improved very 
inuch, but people do not want it done. 
If sickly, and stupid people would 
stop having families, 
happier, and richer. 
the average, 
children than 


dent know 


same way answer is 


human race 
lazy, 
the world would 
But 
such 
the 


be healthier, 
we find that, on 


people have more 


goal workers.” 


This is a very nice point, and it 
must appeal to the children of big 


families (if there are any big 
families in Ocean Falls), who will 
be left to the fragrant reflection 
that their parents are sickly, lazy, 
stupid, or all three. Incidentally, it 
has never been proved scientific- 
ally, and it never will be proved, 
that the child from the big family, 
or the child of parents who cannot 
be classed amongst the “good 
workers” is necessarily or usually 
deficient in innate intelligence. All 
that has been proved is that chil- 
dren from big families living just 
above starvation level usually make 
a poor showing in so-called “‘intel- 
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ligence tests”. And why? Simply 
because the environment in which 
they live is often one huge barrier 
to the full development of intelli- 
gence. 

This, however, is by the way. I 
must keep up with Mr. Cochrane: 
selection 
the 
useless people often starved 
their 
If the untit are preserved 


olden times natural 
the 
because the 
to death 


died nvouny 


“In 


helped development of race, 


and most of children 
and allowed to produce families to be 
the 


and if such a policy 


qaintained at expense of the fit, 
is continued long 
enough, We may expect our race to 
degenerate, as many other races have 
done in the past.” 

There is surely a gaping hole in 
the ballad here. If natural selec- 
tion tended to improve the race in 
the past, this improvement must 
have been cumulative, the less de- 
sirable breeds tending to die out. 
Where then have the sickly, the 
lazy, and the stupid come from in 
such numbers? How did their 
ancestors escape death by starva- 
tion in the days when men were 
men? 

The answer is that natural selec- 
tion, as the eugenists understand it, 
never existed. There is no evidence 
at all for the thesis that in primi- 
tive times sickly, lazy, and stupid 
men married sickly, lazy, and 
stupid women, and that their chil- 
dren followed them (for the good 
of the race) to early graves. Two 
phrases which will be found in 
every language under the sun dis- 
prove this theory completely: 
“What did she ever see in him?” 
and “‘What did he ever see in her?” 
Indeed, if there is any basis for the 
phrase, “natural selection,” it would 
seem to be that nature protects 
“useless” people by finding them 
spouses who are willing and able to 
make up for their deficiencies. The 
thriftless woman gets a hard-work- 
ing husband, the _ ne’er-do-well 
marries a wife with a head for busi- 
ness. This mighty abstraction 
called “Nature” by people who 
want to dodge by hook or by crook 
the notion of a personal God does 
not mate the strong with the strong 
and the stupid with the stupid. Her 


one and only concern would seem 
to be that the children of every mar- 
riage shall not be unduly handi- 
capped by the deficiencies of the 
parents. The biographies of the 
great afford ample proof that a 
“useless” parent is not an insuper- 
able handicap. Shakespeare’s 
father was a bankrupt, Beethoven’s 
father was a drunkard, and Faraday 
was born in a stable. As for mil- 
lionaires—it is almost an axiom 
that no one has the slightest chance 
of joining that august company 
except he is born of poor parents 
and begins life as a newsboy. 

Mr. Cochrane’s gloomy picture 
of the future of the human race if 
the poor are to be always with us 
is, of course, a very familiar one. 
The intelligence testers have been 
crying havoc in this connection for 
the past decade. The underlying 
argument is one of despair. There 
is no good in trying to improve a 
race by sanatoria, free milk for 
nursing mothers, old age pensions, 
or any other forms of social service. 
“Useful” people are able to earn 
enough for themselves and _ their 
families, and have no need of State 
help: the rest should be allowed to 
die out—if they are “maintained at 
the expense of the fit” they can only 
Pass on poverty and stupidity and 
ill health as a heritage to their 
children. 

This beautiful and humanitarian 
doctrine, may, Mr. Cochrane points 
out, lead to difficulties, and so it 
must be handled carefully. This is 
how he puts it: 


“You could not teach this lesson in 


just that way in a school in) which 
relief, but in 


Ocean Falls there are none, so one can 


there are children on 


deal with the problem freely—always 
being careful to point out that in these 
hard times many good citizens are on 


relief through no fault of their own.” 


“In these hard times” is good. 


Normally, any citizen on relief, 
therefore, is poor through his own 
fault, and his children, ‘maintained 
at the expense of the fit,” are hurry- 
ing the race towards degeneracy. A 
generation of children taught such 
nonsense as this will have very 
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definite views about expenditure on 
social services when they grow up 
and become taxpayers. 

I find now that I finished this 
last quoted paragraph a little too 
soon. Mr. Cochrane did not end 
there. He added a sentence which 
deserves a paragraph to itself: 

“Of course, no mention is made of 
birth control, but those who have ears 
ean hear.” 

Why “of course”? If a teacher 
hopes that those of his pupils who 
“have ears” can deduce from his 
lectures the desirability of birth 
control, why should he be so 
squeamish about advocating it 
openly? Mr. Cochrane doesn’t ex- 
plain. He rushes on: 

“In Grade XII the subject crops up 
health course under the 
Mental Health. Here 1 
open up the whole question of instincts, 


again in the 


heading of 


explaining (not too scientifically) that 


instinets are inherited tendencies, and 


that we inherit them because they 


helped our remote ancestors to keep on 
had tend- 
raised children who 


living. Those who useful 


encies lived and 
those who 
and left no 
Thus we inherit a liking for 
fresh fruit and meat, and a dislike for 


inherited these tendencies: 
did not 


children. 


have them died 


rotten meat and strychnine.” 


Mr. Cochrane opens up “the 
whole question of instincts,” but 
“not too scientifically.” Certainly, 
there is no marked scientific basis 
in his treatment, and some of his 
pupils may be slightly worried over 
the problem of “ancestors” who 
died and left no children. This, 
possibly, isa mere verbal quibble, 
and it might be unfair to make too 
much of it. I shall pass on, there- 
fore, to the meat and the strychnine. 

I cannot bring myself to believe 
that some prehistoric men lived 
long enough to rear families simply 
because they liked fresh fruit and 
good meat, whereas others pined 
away in no time because they had 
a fatal liking for rotten fruit and 
bad meat. I am fully convinced 
that my remote and hairy ancestors 
who chased deer in the Stone Age 
had noses just as delicate as mine 
in the matter of fresh meat, and 
that the men who dressed in skins 
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iad just as sweet a tooth where 
sherries and plums are concerned 
as the men who are dressed by the 
multiple tailors. In the question of 
food, I am all for the theory of 
natural selection. I refuse to 
believe that any man ever nibbled 
at a rotten carcass when there was 
anything better to be had. 

It is reasonable to suppose, of 
ourse, that mankind discovered 
from time to time that certain fruits 
which may have looked good and 
tasted good were not meant to be 
eaten, and that primitive man was 
not slow to see the connection be- 
tween say, a luscious-looking red 
berry and the convulsions of a 
neighbor who died in agony after 
eating it. But there is no question 
here of a tendency which could be 
passed on to posterity. It is simply 
a case of accumulated experience, 
or, if you prefer it, the old case of 
the forbidden fruit. The man who 
died could not pass on to his chil- 
dren any dislike of the poisonous 
red berry—that is, any instinctive 
dislike: neither could the man who 
lived. What was passed on in 
every such case was knowledge. 
For centuries, for instance, people 
have been eating the stalks of rhu- 
barb and throwing away the leaves, 
simply because tradition decreed 
that the stalks were good to eat 
and the leaves bad. But we have 
not inherited any instinctive dislike 
of rhubarb leaves. They look as 
green and as edible as cabbage 
leaves, and they are far, far bigger; 
but if you eat a dinner of them it 
will be your last dinner. 

Mr. Cochrane’s most delightful 
blunder, I think, is his naive state- 
ment that we “inherit” a dislike for 
strychnine. We certainly inherit, 
in the broad sense, some knowledge 
of strychnine, and so we give it a 
wide berth, but we neither inherit 
nor possess any instinctive dislike 
of it. In fact, the whole point in 
the popularity of strychnine is that 
it looks quite as innocent as salt or 
sugar. If people instinctively dis- 
trusted it, it would never have 
acquired its present grisly reputa- 
tien. 


Mr. Cochrane finishes by saying 
that since our ancestors lived short 
lives, and never knew where their 
next meals were coming from, we 
inherit a tendency to get married 
too soon and to eat too much, and 
we must resist these tendencies “‘if 
we are to get the best out of civi- 
lized life.” The necessary resist- 
ance should take the form of “‘sub- 
limation.” 

Here again the “thoughtful stu- 
dent” may be inclined to ask why 
these tendencies to eat too much 
and to marry too soon were not 
modified and thinned down as they 
passed down to us through long 
lines of ancestors who, thanks to 
the development of cultivation and 
to successive improvements in the 
technique of warding off the bigger 
carnivorous beasts, had a longer 
expectation of life and less anxiety 
about where the next meal was to 
come from than had the hairy 
fellows of the Stone Age. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine instincts which 
evolved in prehistoric times and 
never deviated a hair's breadth 
since. 

“Sublimation,” too, is rather a 
strange doctrine for such a 
thorough-going modern as Mr. 
Cochrane of Ocean Falls, B. C. 
For sublimation must involve a 
certain amount of self-control, and 
it therefore clashes immediately 
with that doctrine of liberty which 
is called “birth control,” and which, 
as Chesterton pointed out, means no 
control at all. It must involve a cer- 
tain amount of sacrifice, and it can- 
not be easily reconciled with the 
doctrine that the maintenance and 
support of the poor, the stupid, and 
the useless, is a burden against 
which self-supporting ratepayers 
should rebel. Witness, too, the dis- 
tinction between the two types of 
sublimation he wants to see prac- 
tised. He would like to see the use- 
ful classes marry later and eat less, 
but he says that “if the unfit are 
preserved and allowed to produce 
families . we may expect the 
race to degenerate.” The only con- 
clusion I can draw from this is that 
useless people should have forced 


upon them a form of “sublimation” 
which they have hitherto refused to 
practice, and should be denied even 
the scraps which fall from the 
State table. Greater love than this 
no man hath than that he should 
lay down his life for the good of 
the race. 

Mr. Cochrane’s views are not 
new, and they are not, in them- 
selves, very alarming. You will 
find them in almost any popular 
Science series, and Mr. Wells and 
others trumpet them from time to 
time in the Press. What is alarm- 
ing is that there are thousands of 
Mr. Cochranes, and that each and 
every one of them is doling out wild 
and fantastic heresies to the men 
women of tomorrow in the 
sacred name of Science, that this 
nonsensical tangle of materialism 
and bad logic is being taught in 
schools the world over. Wells slew 
his thousands, but the Cochranes 
slay their tens of thousands. 

The attitude of the Catholic 
Church to education sometimes 
seems, even to Catholics them- 
selves, a little rigorous, whilst to 
non-Catholics it appears obscurant- 
ist and old-womanish. She not 
alone insists, wherever possible, on 
Catholic schools and Catholic 
teachers, but exercises a strict veto 
in what seem purely secular mat- 
ters. She wants to know the what 
and how of everything. She seems 
at times to suspect even the malti- 
plication table. 


and 


But this watchfulness is part of 
her divine commission. It is a 
sacred duty. She can take nothing 
on trust. There may be no room 
for heresy in the multiplication 
table, but you can never be sure—I 
know a “History of Mathematics” 
which devotes at least half of its 
opening chapter to a wild eulogy of 
Wycliff, Luther, and the Reforma- 
tion. The Church, therefore, has 
never compromised, and can never 
compromise, on the question of 
education. She must be always on 
the watch, and if you ask me, “For 
what?” The answer which occurs to 
me at the moment is: “On the 
watch for Mr. Cochrane.” 





An Lnvitation 


OR some months we have con- 
F fined to the last cover page of 

THE Lamp the campaign to 
raise funds for the completion of 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine on 
the Mount of the Atonement. This 
month however, the month, in which 
the Catholic faithful the world over 
will rejoice in the glorious Feast of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin into heaven, we feel it more 
appropriate to bring more imme- 
diately to the notice of our friends 
the great task we seek to accom- 
plish and commend it to their 
prayers. St. Anthony had a most 
tender devotion to the Blessed 
Mother of God and no doubt she 
will be most gracious in granting 
the dear Saint the favor of her won- 
derful intercessory power to bring 
down on those who aid in building 
this temple of God a shower of 
graces and blessings. 


Father Anselm, S.A., reports con- 
siderable progress, but is naturally 
anxious that the campaign should 
push forward with greater accelera- 
tion. To that end he has formed 
several groups of PRoMOTERS — all 
devout Clients of the beloved Saint 
who has never been forgetful of his 
friends. Not a few of those Clients 
are business and professional men 
who are, by no means, backward in 
giving evidence of their interest in 
Father Anselm’s undertaking. On 
the other hand, and perhaps right- 
fully so, the ladies far outnumber 
the men in the active work of so- 
liciting the good will and financial 
cooperation so necessary if the 
completion of the Shrine is to be 
accomplished within a reasonable 
time even though it is an undertak- 
ing of considerable magnitude. 


Since the opening of the Pilgrim- 
age season Father Anselm has wel- 
comed every opportunity to meet 


St. Anthony, Beloved of God, 


Pray for us. 


personally and interest many of 
St. Anthony’s grateful Clients in 
this cause, and they have pledged 
their efforts to enlist their 
friends to become donors of one or 
more Bricks, STONES, or other 
material which is needed in the 
construction of the Shrine. This is 
excellent, but inasmuch as the erec- 
tion of the National Shrine of Saint 
Anthony is to be, in fact, a Monu- 
ment of Gratitude—a tribute of 
thanks to the benevolent Saint for 
the rich and varied harvest of 
favors he has been instrumental in 
obtaining at the Divine Throne for 
all who have sought his interces- 
sion—it is but meet that those count- 
less thousands scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land 
in the cities, towns and villages, or 
in secluded hamlets—all, all should 
SHARE in this privileged oppor- 
tunity to show in a tangible way, 
according to their means, their ap- 
preciation for favors received 
through St. Anthony. Many thou- 


best 


sands of our Lamp readers have 
responded, but undoubtedly there 
are many thousands of other 
readers, their friends and acquaint- 
ances, who have been richly blessed 
in various ways by the good Saint, 
but due to the human ttrait of 
procrastination which is character- 
istic of us all, they have delayed 
and finally forgotten to give ex- 
pression to their gratitude. 

We hope they will forgive us for 
this gentle reminder and that it will 
be Father Anselm’s_ unalloyed 
pleasure, and ours too, to enroll 
many thousands more in SAINT 
ANTHONY’s GOLDEN Book, so they 
may share as Benefactors in the 
great spiritual blessings of the 
many Holy Masses, prayers and 
other pious devotions which will be 
offered to God for countless years 
after the beautiful National Shrine 
is completed and dedicated to Saint 
Anthony on the Mount of the Atone- 
ment. 

The good Saint of Padua has won 
an enduring place in the affections 
of every Catholic heart because 
there seems to be no limit to his 
intercessory power in heaven in 
obtaining favors for rich and poor 
alike. We have evidence of this in 
the great number of letters coming 
daily to his Shrine here at Gray- 
moor over a period of thirty years 
from people in all walks of life, 
requesting remembrance in our 
PERPETUAL Novena and_ voicing 
their joy and gratitude for help 
already granted them in their bodily 
and spiritual ills through the 
prayers of the Novena. It is very 
consoling to us that despite the long 
period of years since we inaugu- 
rated this Novena on the Mount of 
the Atonement, there has been no 
diminution of holy interest, but on 
the contrary, a steady increase in 
the number of devout Clients ap- 
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St. Anthony’s National Shrine as 


pealing to the dear Saint for his aid 
in the cares and trials of this mortal 
life. 

It would be a grand thing, there- 
fore, if all these friends of Saint 
Anthony would take a special inter- 


est in the task of completing the 
National Shrine at Graymoor by 
assisting Father Anselm in what- 


ever way is most convenient to 
them—some by an outright dona- 
tion and others by becoming 
Promoters. Father Anselm hopes 
that all who read this will accept 
it as an invitation to communicate 
with him so they may be enrolled 
as cooperators in this good work. 
He will be glad, too, to send free to 
all who ask for it, a beautiful little 
booklet ‘‘How To Make a Novena.” 
Simply address a letter: Rev. 
Father Anselm, S.A., St. Anthony’s 
National Shrine, Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, N. Y. 


Petitions for remembrance in St. 
Anthony’s Perpetual Novena may 
be sent in at any time addressed to 
the Shrine. Below we append 
extracts from some of the many 
letters which have come to us of 
late voicing thanksgiving for bless- 
ings granted through the prayers 
offered in the Novena. 


Mrs. F. O’D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“I am enclosing money order for 
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it will appear when completed on the Mount of the Atonement, Graymoor. 


twenty-five dollars for the purchase 
of 25 bricks towards the completion 
of St. Anthony's National Shrine at 
Graymoor. I give this offering in 
memory my deceased husband, 
that God may have mercy on his 
May St. Anthony shower 
blessings on your work.” 


Mrs. K. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “En- 
closed find offering for a brick in 
thanksgiving for a favor received 
through St. Anthony.” 

E. H., Astoria, N. Y.: ‘Several 
weeks ago you sent me a picture of 
St. Anthony, with a prayer on the 
back of it. I was unemployed at 
the time, and rather discouraged. I 
said the prayer to St. Anthony for 
only two days and I now have a 
position in which I am very happy. 
I am enclosing this offering from 
my first week's salary to purchase 
a brick for the National Shrine 
which you are building. Kindly en- 
roll my name in the Golden Book.” 

Mrs. M. E., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.: 
“Please find a money order en- 
closed for five dollars for bricks for 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine for 
a special favor granted. Please re- 
member me in the Perpetual No- 
vena to St. Anthony for two special 
favors.” 

M. P., Alhambra, Cal.: “/ have 
read about St. Anthony’s National 


of 


soul, 


Shrine in The Lamp so am enclos- 
ing a check for thirty dollars. St. 
Anthony has obtained wonderful 
favors for me in the past and this 
is in thanksgiving for them.” 

“IT am buying this brick in thanks- 
giving for a favor received through 
St. Anthony’s kind intercession.” 

L. M., Butler, Pa.: “Please find 
enclosed cheque for fifty dollars for 
St. Anthony's Shrine. I wish the 
names sent herewith enrolled in St. 
Anthony's Golden Book.” 

M. O’N., White Plains, N. Y.: 
“Enclosed you will find ten dollars 
as a thanksgiving to good Saint 
Anthony for many favors granted. 
I wish this to go for the building 
of his Shrine. Please enroll these 
two names in the St. Anthony’s 
Golden Book.” 

L. M., Pa.: ‘Enclosed please 
find offering promised if favor were 
granted. A law suit settled out of 
court. Everything was arranged 
satisfactorily.” 

C. C. H., Ottawa, Canada: “En- 
closed money order is an offering 
towards St. Anthony’s National 
Shrine, in thanksgiving to the 
Wonder-Worker of Padua, offered 
through Father Paul and Mother 
Lurana, for help in finding a suit- 
able dwelling without being forced 
to leave the city; also for disposing 
of some possessions.” 





The Lite 


T had been just wonderful—hav- 
if ing supper on the beach! Such 

a fire Daddy had built! Eleanor 
and Teddy dreamed about it for 
nights afterwards—the great leap- 
ing flames, and Daddy cautioning 
them to stand back, and the reflec- 
tion on the waves that made it look 
as if a strip of ocean were on fire! 
But it was better still when the fire’s 
first fierce strength was spent, and 
Daddy heaped on the black char- 
coal that crackled and crackled in 
protest, and finally settled down to 
a pulsing, ruddy glow—just the 
thing for roasting “hot dogs” and 
marshmallows, and strips of bacon, 


nice and golden and crisp, and all 
the goodies that go with a supper 
on the beach. And then, what stories 
Daddy told them round the glow- 


ing embers! Daddy was the best 
story-teller ever! Delicious, breath- 
taking, horrifying chills crept up 
Eleanor’s back when Daddy 
growled like a real live bear, or 
roared like a raging lion! Only she 
wasn’t really afraid, you know— 
how could she be with Daddy’s 
strong arms about her? But came 
a little lull in the story-telling, and 
they all sat silent—watching the 
glimmering, blinking embers, till 
Eleanor’s eyes began to blink, too, 
and Daddy said: ‘“Sh-h-h! the little 
one’s asleep. I'll have to carry her 
up to the cottage.” And so the pro- 
cession set out, Daddy with his 
little girlie cradled in his arms—for 
Daddy, though he could growl like 
a bear and roar like a lion—was 
the gentlest, lovingest Daddy that 
ever was, and Eleanor, his baby 
girlie, was the apple of his eye. 
+ a * * 

It had been dreadful—horrible! 

Little Baresa shuddered even to 


By SISTER 


“Jesus went about doing good” 


think of it! In all the twelve years 
of her life she had never before 
seen a funeral pyre. True, watch- 
ing the long, cruel, hungry tongues 
of flame leap into the midnigrt sky, 
she had been thankful that here in 
her native province of India, the 
power of the British Sahibs was 
great. For the white Sahibs had 
forbidden under dire penalties the 
ancient custom of forcible suicide, 
which compelled the child-widows 
to cast themselves alive upon the 
burning pyre. And the angry, sul- 
len looks of Akbar’s kinsmen told 
her how they resented the prohibi- 
tion—told her how they despised 
her as one under the disfavor of 
the malignant spirits, and therefore 
the cause of the untimely death of 
Okbar, her young husband. Meet it 
was, then, that she, who had caused 
the fever spirit to enter into Akbar, 
should herself be consumed by the 
flames! But British law was strict, 


ack P urse 


M. INNOCENTIA, S.A 


and the British were strong! And 
only fear of the consequences 
prevented the Hindus from exacting 
of little Baresa the penalty of her 
widowhood. Aye, the power of the 
foreign Sahibs was great, and 
Baresa had been thankful in her 
heart! 

But at last the leaping, dancing 
flames had died down to an angry, 
brooding glow. And it was then 
that Baresa found it in her heart to 
wish that the British Sahibs had 
not forbidden the Hindu custom. 
For the long, claw-like fingers of 
Jadeh caught her shoulder in a 
vice-like grip, and the finger-nails 
bit deep into the flesh. And Baresa, 
looking into the crafty, narrow, 
beady black eyes, read therein her 
fate. For Jadeh was Akbar’s 
mother, and according to native law, 
suicide being forbidden, the child- 
widow must thenceforth be the 
slave. of her mother-in-law. Aye, 
the flames would have been kinder, 
Baresa learned to her sorrow, for 
they would have taken their torture- 
toll swiftly. But for Jadeh’s slave 
child, faint with hunger, stumbling 
for very weakness over the house- 
hold drudgery, cowering in terror 
under the lash that seared and 
burned—for Jadeh’s slave child 
there was no swift release follow- 
ing sharp pain; but toil succeeded 
toil, blow followed blow, feverish, 
sleepless nights gave way to days 
of relentless labor in endless, un- 
bearable chain. 

In desperation she wondered if 
she would dare run away. She had 
heard of the foreign Mem-Sahibs 
who lived together in a big house 
they called a Convent. These Mem- 
Sahibs, so people said, were nuns— 
but not like the Buddhist nuns. 





oy 


These nuns went about doing good, 
and moreover, with the money sent 
them from lands far beyond the 
ea, they sometimes ransomed 
hild-slaves, and housed them, and 
-lothed them, and fed them! But 
lately Baresa had heard other tales, 
too—of a war that was raging in 
those distant lands, so that money 
ame not so freely to the nuns little 
black purse, for people, in their own 
great anxieties, forgot about the 
nuns! Suppose after risking Jadeh’s 
ire, the nuns were unable to keep 
her! Suppose they would bring her 
back to Jadeh! Fearful would be 
Jadeh’s revenge! 

But came a day when pain and 
starvation goaded her to desperate 
resolve. Yes, she would go to the 
Convent, and if the foreign Mem- 
Sahibs had no coin with which to 
buy her freedom from Jadeh — 
then there was the river—the slug- 
gish, winding, murky river—whose 
yellow waters would close kindly 
over her, bringing welcome release! 
And so craftily seizing her first op- 
portunity, Baresa slipped away, 
fear lending wings to her feet—her 
wildly beating heart crying out, “O 
God of the Christians! God of the 
foreign Mem-Sahibs! Grant there 
be coin in the little black purse!” 


k * 


What is the ending of Baresa’s 
story? Dear Reader—the ending— 
rests with you! Will there be coin 
in the little black purse? 


* * * * 


It is not quite generally known 
that the Holy Childhood Associa- 
tion does not confine its charitable 
activities to China alone. For many 
years a goodly portion of the alms 
given to the Association by the 
generous Catholic children in Chris- 
tian lands has been used in helping 
to rescue and protect the destitute, 
the forsaken, and those who might 
otherwise suffer from the harsh and 
brutal, if not truly barbaric cus- 
toms, which have existed from time 
immemorial among the Hindus and 
other pagan castes in India. 
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In India, too, the Holy Childhood Association provides for the protec- 
tion and care of the little pagan children, of whom, alas, there are many 


in the same predicament as Little Baresa, mentioned by Sister Innocentia. 


American Mission- 
ary Sisters are laboring heroically 
to save the souls of the little chil- 
dren in India just as many hundreds 
of other American Sisters are en- 
gaged in similar work in China and 
elsewhere, and they rely on the 
charity of their co-religionists here 
at home to sustain them in their 
hard and very trying labors. The 
Holy Childhood members are re- 
sponding nobly, but much more, 
ah, vastly more, could, and would 
be done if all the Catholic children 
in America, aye, and their parents 
too, realized the tremendous spirit- 
ual and material results which flow 
from the labors and self-sacrifice of 
our Sisters in those far-off mission 
lands. They left their homes of 
comfort and refinement in answer 
to the call of Christ to follow in His 
footsteps and ‘“‘go about doing good” 
to the least of these His brethren. 
All are privileged to share in the 
blessings and merits of their good 
work—without undergoing the hard- 
ships—by the simple exercise of 
charity, the noblest impulse of 
human hearts. 

Applications for membership in 
the Holy Childhood Association 
and contributions for its work of 
mercy and charity may be ad- 
dressed to: Union-That-Nothing- 


Hundreds of 


Be-Lost, Inc., 
New York. 

Contributions for rescue and sup- 
port of pagan infants have been 
received from the following: 

Mrs. A. Easazza, N. J., $5; A. Mac- 
Curry, N. Y., $5; E. Guthrie, N. Y., $5; 
Mrs. J. Fee, HL, $5; Mrs. M. Kline, Pa., 
$5; D Lyons, L. IL, $5; M. Ward, L. L, 
5; J. Gorman, N. Y., $1; J. Dunko, 
N. Y., $5; M. Hayes, N. J.. $5; Anon., 
Marie, N y.. = \ Waters, 
25; Mrs. E. Moses, Pa., $5: Mrs 
Mich., $5; N. Murphy, 
NW. ¥.. $5; & 
Bonelli, N. J., 
$5; Mrs. E. Pehook, Mich., Mrs 
L. Sylvester, N. Y., $5; M. Kalucki, 
N. Y., $5; M. Beaver, N. Y., $10; Mrs 
J. Hogan, Mass., $5; Misses Winne, 
N. ¥. $6: %. Beets, BR. L, ; 3 
Doody, L. L, $5; M. Hakesley, ae 
$5; M , me. Be, Go; Bers. | 
Malloy, Conn., $15; Mrs. J. Dunphy, 
Cal., $5; E. Rodt, N. Y., $5; A. Faust, 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. Rochor, L. I., $5; Me 
and Mrs. W. George, O., $5: Mrs. W. 
Powers, Mont., $5; M. Furey, N. Y., $5; 
KE. Hanck, N. Y., $5; Mrs. J. Hurley, 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. J. Harold, O., $5; J. 
Sullivan, Fla., $10; M. Webster, N. Y., 
$10; W. Byrnes, N. J., $10; J. Me- 
Laughlin, N. Y., $5; Anon., $5; A. Saul, 
Pa., $5; C. Canning, Cal., $25; Mrs. E. 
Goddard, R. I., $5; Mrs. J. O'Hearn, 
Wash., $5; B. Zukas, Ill, $5; M 
Howley, Pa., $5; M. Fielhr, N. Y., $5; 
Mrs. B N. Y., $10 


Graymoor, Garrison, 


$5: Sr. H 
Il. § 
J. N 
N. ¥ 
Mevering, N. Y., $5; T 


ivarre, 


. $5; R. Bowen, 


$10; 


Roach 


Shumaker, 





Father Gregory’s Plends 


woman of the set of reference 

books for children called 
Information Please!, retraced for 
the third time the pencilled laby- 
rinth on the envelope. Lucy’s desk 
was clear save for this one envelope 
and its enclosure. The National 
Sales Supervisor for I/nformation, 
Please! regarded Lucy incredu- 
lously. 

“Miss Mack,” he exploded irri- 
tably. “You - er - heard my offer? 
Your hearing is - quite - er - ” 

Lucy dimpled unexpectedly at 
this. ‘Yes, my hearing is all that 
it should be. Yes, indeed. [I'll 


UCY MACK, crack sales- 


think over this offer and telephone 
to you long distance tomorrow eve- 
ning.” 

He 
angrily at this. 
to bulge my offer in any case, Miss 


throat almost 
“I’m not prepared 


cleared his 


Mack. The salary I offer you as 
National Instructor-at-large to 
assist field supervisors is nothing 
short of munificent. Generous in 
the extreme, I might say.” 

She nodded casually. “Yes, you’re 
quite right. The salary is excel- 
lent—” her voice hung suspended 
for an instant. 

“You admit the salary is tops!” 
he snapped. ‘Then, if the salary 
satisfies you, what in the name of 
goodness are you hesitating about ?” 

Lucy smiled gently. “I’m not 
prepared to answer your question, 
Mr. Platt.” 

“The new informational cyclo- 
pedia for school children has con- 
tacted you,” he stormed. “We'll 
meet their offer, whatever it is. 
We-ell, anything within reason, that 
is to say—exactly what is their 
offer?” 

Lucy only smiled quietly and 


By CHLOE JAYNE RUSSELL 


answered, “Really, this is taking up 
the valuable time of us both. I 
have an important appointment at 
eleven o'clock. With this man,” 
she added politely, tapping the 
envelope as she spoke. 

“You have some associate who 
helps you make these sales,” Mr. 
Platt said matter-of-factly. ‘“That’s 
the answer, eh? Of course. No 
slip of a girl like yourself could 
make such volume sales — espe- 
cially with a desk like that. Not 
another prospect in sight. Just that 
one for the day—” 

Lucy laughed outright at this. 
“T’ve plenty of prospects but I keep 
‘em tucked away until the time 
comes to tackle them. I take out 
one and only one and that one has 
to add up on the plus side for me at 
the end of the day.” 

“It’s just as easy as that!” 
sneered Platt. “My good young 
lady, I’ve been in this selling game 
for thirty years. I’ll go along with 
you to this single prospect, if you 
don’t mind—”’ 

“Ah, but I do mind,” she cut in 
sharply. “I sell my own way, Mr. 
Platt. I’m not on the carpet for 
anything, you understand. I sell on 
a straight commission basis, re- 
sponsible to no one except myself 
for my successes or failures. On 
straight commission I have topped 
all your salesmen and saleswomen 
consistently for eighteen months. 
That is something, isn’t it. To sit 
here—or stand before you reciting 
the answers to all the more or less 
footless questions that you pop out 
at me—no. Nocan do. As I told 
the Success Magazine interviewer a 
week ago, if I have any formula for 
success it is merely this: I attend 
to one thing—and only one—at a 


time. For the moment, this inter- 
view is that one thing.” 

“Then this afternoon you can 
decide,” he said evenly. 

“T have something else to decide 
this afternoon. I shall telephone 
to you long distance tomorrow eve- 
ning. One way or the other,” she 
added. 

He rose angrily before he real- 
ized the girl had practically dis- 
missed him, the National Sales 
Supervisor! He snapped together 
the straps of his brief case and 
zipped the sides together fiercely. 
Lucy, too, rose. From the top 
drawer she took her tiny handbag 
and closed the drawer again. 

“Where are your notes on this 
prospect —the colored prospectus 
sheets—your selling kit?” he asked 
as she followed him to the door of 
her room. 

“All right up here,” she laughed, 
one slender finger on her forehead, 
a very white temple with tiny blue 
veins visible. 

He looked down at her in amaze- 
ment. There was an_ exultant 
chuckle in that laugh, something 
infectious that made him want to 
chuckle, too. Something of high 
courage and a high heart. He knew 
selling. Knew it only too well, he 
had often told himself grimly. And 
in all the hundreds of sales-trips 
he had made, Mr. Platt could not 
recall that on any one of them he 
started off with no notes, no type- 
written briefs to impress the pros- 
pect as well as refresh his own 
mind. Nor had he ever chuckled. 
Rather he had hitched up his belt 
and prepared himself for a battle. 
A battle of wits. His wits against 
that other fellow’s wits, that fellow 
who had the money that he, Platt, 
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get hold of. True, he had a 
most genial laugh the moment he 
ontacted his prospect that 
augh was a_ long-practised 
Cheerio!” that he had learned to 
Dut on when it was advisable. An 
act, he often said to himself in 
zrim humor. Just like a movie hero. 
But there was nothing of acting 
about this slim girl whose dignity 
would have made him laugh if it 
id not been so obviously a part of 
ier inner being. 


but 


She smiled up at him vaguely as 
already she had forgotten who 
Then she stepped fleetly 
into a down-bound elevator and was 
whisked out of sight as if the floor 
swallowed her. 

A little later she was shown into 
in executive office quite unlike any 
such office as she had ever entered. 
The end of the long room was filled 
vith a stone fireplace. At one side 
with the executive’s chair over- 
looking the lake sat the man whom 
she had come to see. And on the 
opposite side of the fireplace sat a 
patient priest whose quiet hands 
told Lucy of his despair, his 
appointment, his in 
present mission. 

“Father Gregory, we'll chat about 
this later, perhaps?” murmured the 
man behind the desk with 
-ourtesy. 

Father Gregory rose to his 


e was. 


aa 


dis- 


his 


failure 


grave 


feet 


I'll stop in again sometime?” 


with a slight bow. “I thank you 
for your time, Henry. I only wish 
I were thanking you, instead, for 
the new dormitory. We have a 
waiting list of more than I can now 
recall but they have to sleep some- 
Growing boys need rest. 
Well, I'll stop in again sometime ?” 
“Do that, 
rdially. 
Henry Catell accompanied 
priest to the door and then 
tioned to Lucy to take the 
“Books, is it you h 
surance, Miss Mack? 


yes. Zooks. I shan’t buy 


, 
place. 


Father,” Henry said 


chair. 

te ts 
books, I may as well tell you at the 
I’ve more 
I have time to read. 


outset. books now than 
Fact is, your 


request 


ed 


vrant 


personal 
intrigued 


term. Fac 


by 


Oe 
book,” } ‘ again when n 
flickering smile broke over Lucy’s 
smooth cheeks. 


She moment, 


sitting relaxed in the 
that made her seem 
little girl than the J/nformation, 
Please! Number One Saleswoman. 
At first Henry Catell’s weary eyes 
took in Almost 


huge chair 
more like a 


as a picture. 
grew caustic. 
“Well, 


worth 


young lady, time’s 
money—if If 
you want to talk about this book of 
! Get 


begin! 
jone with and launch 


my 
yours isn’t. 


yours, Commence! 


small hand im- 
n't come to talk 

book. I’ve a set of 

books for young people. 
Please! Your 


°. 
sonors f 


t’s Infor- 


mation, name is on the 


fifty-two orphanages. 
you fifty 


to-the- 


ern, up- 


such as you would buy 
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of Father Gregory's tired, disap- 
pointed hands. Hands tell such a 
lot, don’t they, when one is used 
to looking for signs that indicate 
the mental condition of people? He 
wants twenty thousand for that 
boys’ dormitory, doesn’t he? Oh, 
yes, I’ve heard him talking about it 
for several weeks. Nobody wants 
to part with twenty thousand right 
now. Money’s tighter’n a drum, 
they all say. And a lot of other 
things. But money isn’t tight with 
you, Mr. Catell. You’re too smart 
to let your money get tight—ever. 
You’re not a man to borrow money 
and then fail to have the sum ready 
to return—” 

“Borrow!” he cracked angrily. 
“What do you mean—borrow! I 
haven’t borrowed a dollar from any- 
body for years—” 

“This money you have is only 
lent you for a brief time, Mr. 
Catell,” she said evenly. “It’s a 
God-given loan to a smart fellow 
who will take care of it, one might 
say. It’s loaned to you for your 
lifetime and after that—who knows 
what will become of it? Your will 
designates certain beneficiaries, 
yes. You hope and trust that they 
will handle it wisely but why 
gamble on it? Why not hand 
Father Gregory twenty thousand 
dollars spot cash—or even go along 
with him a little further and hand 
him thirty thousand dollars—and 
let him get that dormitory started 
today! The boys will be priests 
some day. Because of you. And 
watch Father Gregory’s eyes light 
up with the flame of success. See 
his hands move like living hands 
instead of hands beaten by life, 
flailed by silver pieces of money 
that are flung at him in quarters and 
half dollars—too little to do any- 
thing with, Mr. Catell. Father 
Gregory gave his life for this sort 
of work. To ask you to give twenty 
or thirty thousand little dollars— 
that isn’t much to ask of you, is it? 
So much money is needed by the 
Church, so much! And people give 
it in so niggardly a fashion as if— 
as if it were their own money they 
were giving instead of this sum 


that has been a loan for their life- 
time only!” 

Lucy had risen now and was 
standing facing him, her tiny hands 
flat on the huge desk that lay be- 
tween them. 

“Well?” she asked when he 
stared at her silently, saying noth- 
ing. 

“He—he didn’t even ask me for 
twenty,” Henry Catell said weakly. 
He let out a little laugh. “He only 
asked me for ten. And I was nig- 
gardly, just as you said. Yes, sir. 
Told him I’d chat with him again 
but I didn’t promise anything, not a 
thing! I had in mind to give him 
a hundred or two—later on. Yes, 
sir! I’m going to tell you some- 
thing, Miss Mack. I’m an old man 
now—and a lonely one. I used to 
be busy, rushed to death constantly 
but that’s all done with now. I’ve 
secretaries and _ under-secretaries 
and department managers and such. 
They do the work. There’s little 
or nothing left for me to do. I sort 


of like to have people come in here 


trying to coax dollars out of me for 
this, that or something else. It 
helps me pass the time, so to speak. 
I intended to give Father Gregory 
a little something but I wanted to 
have him trot out a lot of time-pass- 
ing talk before I gave it, see? 
Cheap sport, eh? Yep, that’s me— 
a nasty little cheap sport wanting a 
big show for my money. Not even 
my money! Just that money that’s 
been lent to me for a brief spell, 
as you said, while I live. And con- 
sidering the length of eternity—my 
lifetime’s just about a second or two 
long—the whole of it.” 

He reached for the little box on 
his desk and snapped down one 
button. 

“See if Father Gregory is still in 
the building and if he is, ask him to 
come to my office. Meanwhile, 
have a cheque made out to Father 
Gregory for—” he paused an instant 
and let his eyes seek out Lucy 
standing there quietly before him, 
her hands still outspread on that 
handsome desk between them. 


“Thirty,” she suggested softly. 
“Yes, for thirty thousand dollars, 
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Miss Keane. Thousand, yes, Miss 
Keane. Certainly!” 

Lucy rose a half inch higher be- 
fore she sank into her pumps 
wearily. Then briefly, “Thanks, 
Mr. Catell. You will be glad— 
always and forever —for this.” 
She held out her hand and shook 
hands gravely. 

“But, wait. You've forgotten 
your own sale, Miss Mack. Your— 
er—books, I believe it is?” 

Lucy shook her head slightly, a 
tiny smile playing over her pink 
lips. “No one makes two important 
purchases in one morning, Mr. 
Catell. And besides, I never try to 
make more than a single sale in a 
day. One huge fish is better than 
a string of sunfish, you know.” 

The door opened and Father 
Gregory entered. 

“You're just in time to hear this 
young lady telling me I’m a fish, 
Father,” Mr. Catell said genially. 
“Or something like that, at any 
rate. Sit down again a moment, 
Miss Mack. Here’s a good chair, 
Father. Now, Father, how’d you 
like the whole twenty 
dollars for your boys?” 


thousand 


Father Gregory had been about 
to sit down but néw he straightened, 
his hands flexing powerfully. Lucy’s 
eyes were on those hands and so 
were Henry Catell’s. ‘Henry!’ 
exclaimed Father Gregory. “I...” 

Henry Catell sat down. “We'll 
make it thirty, Father. That is, 
the young lady has made it thirty. 
I was pretty niggardly about this 
whole business, Father. An old 
man likes to feel he is still quite a 
financial power. Power with a great, 
big fancy capital letter to it. 
Honestly, I’m not worth shucks. 
And I know it. Couldn't do an 
honest day’s work to save my life. 
Tired all the time, that’s me. And 
bored, too. That’s the worst of 
getting old. A fellow is so blamed 
bored with everything. Life, people 
and all. Himself, most of all, I 
guess. Well, Miss Mack stuck a 
pin into me.” 

“She — what?” 
Gregory. 

Henry Catell chuckled. 


gasped Father 


“Well, 
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not literally, of course. I always 
sit em down too far away to do me 
any physical damage, Father. But 
she stuck a pin into me as if I were 
a big balloon. Bag of air, see? Yep, 
hat’s me. A big old wind bag. She 
just thinks of one thing at a time 
and when she turned her eyes onto 
me she saw through me, right off. 
Well, her look cost me thirty thou- 
sand dollars but it’s not my money, 
as she pointed out.” 


“You mean, the thirty thousand 
dollars—” said Father Gregory. 


“T mean, money is only a brief 
loan to us during those years that 
we live. We can spend it for good— 
or for evil. Thank you, Miss 
Keane,” he said as the switchboard 
girl laid the cheque on his desk. 
“That’s right. Thirty thousand 
dollars, Father, and it’s the 
purchase I’ve ever made. Now, 
Miss Mack, about those books— 
you've sold me on Father’s idea— 
and it’s only fair that you should 
sell me a book or two, eh? I sup- 
pose you've sorta figured on that 
side of it, all along?” 


best 


Lucy shook her head. “Never 
mind the bocks. Although you 
would do well to buy them. Chil- 
iren whose minds are well occupied 
have little room for thinking up 
evil. But if you want to buy them, 
you can send in your order directly 
to the New York office. I’m resign- 
ing from the company this noon.” 

“Not by—er—request? If that’s 
the layout, I’ll buy your books—or 
I'll telephone the head sales- 
manager or whatever it'll take to 
re-instate you, Miss Mack.” Henry 
Catell looked at her anxiously, 

Lucy shook her head. “No, 
they’ve offered me a splendid op- 
portunity to train field workers. So 
much money that it seems down- 
right silly to talk about. Nobody 
is worth all that they are offering 
me. But I can sell, you understand. 
I can sell. The thing is, I’ve been 
wasting my efforts on books. That’s 
good. Education is a good thing to 
sell and that’s what these books are. 
But I’m going to sell something far 
more important from now on. I’m 


going to sell the most important 
thing in this life and the next one. 
Religion, Mr. Catell. I’ve been con- 
sidering a Vocation for several 
months. For a long time I’ve been 
making donations as Father Gregory 
will tell you of the major part of 
my earnings. I felt that perhaps 
my contribution would be greater, 
giving my huge income—because I 
am a saleswoman—than if I went 
into a Sisterhood. But this morn- 
ing Father Gregory’s hands decided 
me. I’m making ten per cent on all 
sales, Mr. Catell. This morning I 
brought thirty thousand dollars— 
not ten per cent of it—into the 
Church. I—I’m out after big 
money, Mr. Catell. I never bother 
with little fellows making fifty or 
sixty dollars a week. They'd buy 
one set of books for the son or 
daughter. And that’s all. I always 
hunt me a big prospect, someone 
with plenty to spend and I show ’em 
the proper channel. But ten per 
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cent? I should say not! Not any 
longer! I’m going into a Sister- 
hood and they’ll let me go out after 
donations. Big ones. And it'll be 
the whole thing—not a miserable 
ten percent, Mr. Catell!” 

“Maybe they won’t see things 
your way,” said Henry Catell. 

“Maybe,” she agreed com- 
posedly. “If they don’t, they have 
a bigger vision than I. If they want 
me to get donations, I shall get 
huge ones. The Church needs so 
much money, you understand. 
Nothing can be accomplished with- 
out money and sometimes people 
who have money are—shall we say, 
reluctant to part with huge sums? 
But maybe they'll use me as a 
Missionary Sister and then I can 
win souls for the Church. I don’t 
know how they'll use me. Or if 
they will accept me at all. Me, I’m 
only one small person. I’ve the gift 
for selling. It’s like singing. There 
are a thousand small-time warblers 
I’m a 
but even so, I 
may not be acceptable in one of the 
Sisterhoods. May I see you at 
five, Father, to talk of it? I shall 
need advice about the proper place 
to apply.” 

“At five, child,” 
Gregory agreed mildly. 


for one really good singer. 
good saleswoman 


yes, Father 

“Do you think they will take me 
in, Father?” Lucy asked almost 
wistfully. 

“That remains to be seen, my 
child,” Father Gregory said gently. 

Someone opened the door and as 
an opposite door stood open, a 
halo of bright light was suddenly 
cast about Lucy’s hair like a halo. 

“That’s the skylight in the art 
room, Father,’ Henry Catell ex- 
plained. 

“The skylight, yes, 
Father Gregory remarked 
“The light from the sky.” 

And Lucy’s eyes, upturned hope- 
fully, looked very pure and sweet 
in their gentleness. Henry Catell 
would have liked to tell her she had 
grown more womanly and lovely in 
these last moments but he did not 
quite dare. 


Henry,” 
softly. 
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Books We Recommend 


Any of the Books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. 


prove ideal and very acceptable Gifts to Friends. 


POPE INNOCENT III. By Joseph 


Clayton. (Author of “Luther and 
His Work,” “The Protestant Re- 
formation in Great Britain,” “St 


Anselm,” etc 


Fellow Royal His- 


torical Society.) Here is medie 
val Europe's greatest statesman 


as seen by this distinguished Brit 
It's a 
steeped in scholarship and truth 


adult $2.25 


ish historian vivid study 


For readers 

SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS. 
teen Epochal Documents by 
Leo XIII 
annotated 
5.3. 


Four- 
Pope 
Selected, arranged and 
by Husslein 
Ph.D. In 


cychicals assembled here, some of 


Joseph 


the fourteen en 


which have been inaccessable for 


years, can be found the adequate 


expression of practically every 


phase of Pope Leo's social thought 


and teaching. They constitute a 


basic library of social literature 


which is indispensable for a com 


plete understanding of the 
Church's attitude on every phase 
of man's life in society $2.50 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


This time-honored Christian mas 


terpiece done, at last, in modern 


English, for modern readers! Al 


though just recently off the press 


this translation has already created 
something of a sensation $1.25 
FREEDOM UNDER GOD. J), 
Mser. Fulton |. Sheen $2.25 


THE DUST OF HER SANDALS. 
$y Mother St. Paul $2.00 


HIS DEAR PERSUASION. 


Katherine 


By 
Surton. This ts an m 
teresting and sympathetic story of 


the Life of Mother Seton $2.50 


WHITHER EUROPE? By 


Lunn 


Arnold 
$2.50 


THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM. 


By Douglas Jerrold. The Boston 


Transcript reviewer describes this 


ook as “a calm plea for a return 


to Christian civilization” and com- 
mends it to the careful considera- 
tion of thinking 


every tinan re- 


wardless of creed.. $2.50 


HEART TO HEART—A Cardinal 
By Rey. D 
$2.00 


Newman Prayerbook 
M. O'Connell, S. J 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. Mac Manus 


I 720 pages, illustrated, fine 


By Seumas 


argue, 
ld-stamped 


binding Read it 


ind discover all the romance, 


ragedy, poetry and pathos that 


stinguish the Green Isle’s extra 
. $3.00 


ordinary story 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SER- 


MONS. by Father Daniel M 
(YConnell, S. J $2.00 
COMMUNISM AND MAN. By fF 
|}. Sheed $2.00 


STEPPING STONES TO SANC- 


TITY. By Rosalie Mane Levy 
$1.00 

MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. 1}, 
Dr. Sam Atkinson $1.50 
THROUGH HUNDRED GATES. 
Edited by Fathers Severin and 
Stephen Lamping, ©. Fo M Ihis 
ook is a ompilation of the 
stories t the spiritual trek to 
Rome by a number oft onverts 
$2.50 


GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN. By 
Leo Ward $2.50 


Rev 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


They will also 


THE FOUR WINNERS by Knute 
Rockne—a great coach and a 
great American lives again in 
this, his only novel of campus and 
gridiron. The thrilling story of 
the Four Horsemen team at Notre 
Dame woven into a superb book 
that will be appreciated by boys 


f all ages . $2.00 
SONGS FOR SINNERS. Devo- 
tional poems including the sta- 


tions of the cross in verse by Rev 
Hugh F. Blunt $1.00 


SONGS OF CREELABEG. Poems 
f Irish lite and character by the 
well-known poet, Rev. P. J. Car- 
roll, C. S. ¢ 75e 


THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSE. 
HOLD. A moving novel of family 
life by the famous French author, 
Rene Bazin . $1.00 

THE DOCTOR’S WOOING. By 


Charles Phillips. A stirring novel 


of a Wisconsin doctor and a 
young Polish heroine $1.00 
PATCH. By Patrick J}. Carroll, 
jc 8.4 \ story of a lovable 
Irish lad $1.50 
THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN 
WITH GOD. By M. Raymond, 
O. C. S. O. A book as strange 
and fascinating as its title. It's 
the biography of a violent- 
tempered Kentuckian and one- 
time Texas cowboy who became, 
f all things, a Trappist monk! 


We venture the guess that in this 
title we have something that will 
soon be the talk of the town and 
“What Catho- 

$2.00 


on America’s list 
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ENROLL YOUR LOVED ONES FOR 


Perpetual Remembrance 


in the 


- Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 











The Purgatorial Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remembrance of the dear 
blessed dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By enrolling your 
relatives and friends who have departed this life, you fulfill a duty 


of love and charity and bring down on yourself a shower of spiritual 





graces. Among the Perpetual Spiritual Benefits of the Purgatorial 
Chapter, besides sharing in more than Three Thousand Masses 
offered each year by Missionary Fathers, deceased members are also 
remembered in the Solemn High Masses on Memorial Day and All 
Souls’ Day, daily Mass during November and daily remembrance by 


the Friars at Graymoor at the De Profundis. 





The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the Purga- 
torial Chapter and participate in the Spiritual Benefits during life 
and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an individual 


or $25.00 for the entire family and may be paid in installments. 


Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 


Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost to: 





FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


























